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MOZART AS A PIANOFORTE COMPOSER. 
By H. HeaTucorTe STATHAM. 
WE hear very little at present of Mozart’s piano- 


» forte music beyond an occasional performance of the 
’ D minor Concerto, the work in which he reached his 


highest point as a composer for the instrument, and 
which is almost the only one still considered an 
attraction in a classical programme framed on 
modern ideas. So far as concert-room performances 


* are concerned, there may be a practical deficiency 


urged against many of his pianoforte compositions, 
as unfitted to elicit the tone and effect of a modern 
piano in such a way as to enable it to compete 
successfully with the larger scale of the modern 
orchestra. This objection cannot apply, however, 
with equal force to his chamber music for pianoforte 
solo, where sonority is not of essential consequence ; 
at all events the disqualification would apply equally 
to the gavottes and suites of Bach, the former of 
which at least are frequently played and listened to 
by amateurs of the most advanced views without any 
sense of anachronism, rather with virtuous con- 
sciousness that they are doing the correct thing. 

But the effacement of Mozart’s pianoforte music in 

drawing-rooms seems for the present to be almost 
- complete. Amateurs of classical tastes have their 

favourite bits of Schumann and Grieg for chance 
contribution to social musical enjoyment; and to 
play a rondo or a set of variations by Mozart in an 
esthetic circle would require a certain degree of 
courage and independence, even when set off by an 
apology for an antiquated and unfashionable taste. 

To the musician of course all that Mozart has 
done is of importance; though it would seem that 
even professed musical students have in many cases 
allowed this portion of his work to drop out of sight 
a good deal. Beyond their circle, and among the 
now very numerous ranks of more or less intelligent 
amateurs, the present fashion in music appears to 
preclude any knowledge of it at all. Yet even putting 
aside the purely musical interest and beauty of these 
works, they fill a much more important place in the 
history of pianoforte music than is generally assumed, 
when we consider that the modern pianoforte actually 
came into existence in the course of Mozart’s career, 
and that he was therefore the earliest composer of 
the highest order who could do anything towards 
forming a style for the instrument. 

Had the composer’s life been prolonged for ten or 
fifteen years it is not improbable that he would have 
fully achieved the formation of a complete pianoforte 
style, suited to the genius and capabilities of the 
instrument, and totally distinct from the old harp- 
sichord and clavier style. The power of the instru- 
ment for passionate expression and breadth of effect 
18 unmistakably illustrated in the first movement at 
all events of the D minor Concerto, and still more 
unmistakably in isolated passages in the pianoforte 
Sonatas and variations for chamber performance. 
But it must inevitably have been a long business for 
&composer who had been brought up from infancy 
a a player in the old harpsichord style to get rid of 
its trammels, even under the suggestive influence of 
an instrument with new capabilities of expression ; 
and if we take his pianoforte music in the mass, it 
Must be admitted that the epithet “old-fashioned ” is 
fairly applicable to a considerable proportion of it 
When regarded from the modern point of view. The 








ornaments, turns, and twitterings with which the 
older school of harpsichord writers endeavoured to 
conjure expression out of an expressionless keyboard, 
are still retained in much of his music in almost their 
original exuberance, though the need for such pic- 
turesque impertinences had passed away with the 
introduction of the ‘‘forte-piano ” action. The long 
shake on the penultimate note of a full cadence, 
accompanied by arpeggios of the usual sequence of 
harmony, is a mannerism occurring over and over 
again, and imparts a disagreeably mechanical effect 
to some of what are otherwise his most graceful 
movements; and it is, in fact, difficult to reconcile 
the frequent employment of so trite a resource with 
the evidences of boldly original thought and treat- 
ment which we meet with in special cases. But very 
likely the real explanation is to be found in the fact 
that to many of these published pianoforte works the 
composer himself attached little value; they were 
probably in many cases written currente calamo, and 
mainly as ‘‘pot-boilers.” It is obvious from the 
records in his life and letters that his great works for 
the pianoforte were his extempore performances, in 
which he could indulge not only his own genius, but 
any peculiar power of treatment of the keyboard of 
which he was possessed. He himself said, after 
having extemporised Fantasias for some time, to 
a favoured member of the orchestra at Leipzig, 
“Now you have heard Mozart for the first time ;” 
and it was not until his wife had repeatedly heard 
him extemporise fugued Fantasias, and complained 
that he had neglected that serious style of com- 
position, that he composed in set form, and published 
the work (the Fantasia and Fugue in C) which is 
probably in many respects typical of the style of his 
extempore performances when in a happy humour. 
The distinction between this and the majority of the 
published solo works is remarkable. The pianoforte 
is treated in a much fuller style than usual, the 
modulations and the forms of the figure passages 
are far more bold and original than in the majority of 
the Sonatas, and the whole of the Fantasia portion 
must in its day have been considered exceptionally 
difficult; and this last point is one to be borne in mind 
in considering the style of the published works 
generally. At atime when refinements of execution 
were so little advanced that people (musicians 
apparently) were astonished at Mozart’s power of 
keeping his two hands independent in the tempo rubato 
of an Adagio, it is obvious that there could not have 
been any market for works transgressing much 
beyond the boundaries of the current style and 
execution of the day. This Fantasia—the repre- 
sentation, as we conclude, of Mozart’s extemporising 
style—stands nearly alone among his solo pianoforte 
works, and is one that can never really grow old, 
though it may be neglected fora time. If a first- 
class player were to deliver it at such a gathering as 
one of the Musical Union Concerts, the effect cannot 
be doubted for a moment. In this respect the com- 
position stands higher even than the once well-known 
Fantasia in C minor (it is to be feared that epithet 
can hardly now be applied to it), which foretells in a 
remarkable degree the pathos that Beethoven was to 
draw from the pianoforte, but still only does what 
was afterwards done by him with greater power and 
intensity; while the Fantasia and Fugue in C 
represents a power quite different from that of 
Beethoven, but quite as complete and as elevated in 
its own way. 

It is impossible to believe that the mood which 
could produce such music as this for the pianoforte 
was as exceptional with Mozart as the published 
pianoforte works might lead one hastily to imagine. 
The grace which pervades everything he wrote is as 
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conspicuous in these works as elsewhere, but it is 
also in many instances a superficial grace, compared 
with what marks the acknowledged best efforts of 
his genius. We do not very often find that concen- 
trated power and significance of treatment which 
constantly characterise the smallest gavotte or 
bourrée of Bach, and is the secret of the influence 
which these short but not slight compositions have 
over us. But every one knows that Mozart could 
show, and has shown frequently, this concentrated 
power of construction in a short space as remarkably 
as Bach ever did; as in the minuet of the “ Jupiter 
Symphony” and in that little stray Minuet in D, for 
pianoforte solo, which is such a complete specimen of 
elevated style on a small scale. We are therefore 
led to the conclusion that the lofty style and concen- 
trated power which every now and then are illustrated 
to perfection in Mozart’s pianoforte compositions 
represent the real Mozart as he was when extem- 
porising on the pianoforte for his own pleasure, or 
that of a few favoured and specially sympathetic 
listeners; that the bulk of his published piano music 
was of less importance to him than a good many 
other things which he did; and that it represents 
Mozart taking life easily, and supplying the clavier- 
playing public with “food convenient for them.” 
Music written within these limits, even by a com- 
poser of genius, of course inevitably has its day. 
The time comes when the devices once thought so 
charming have become worn out, when the passages 
once thought so full of feeling have come to seem 
comparatively tame and cold to a generation which 
has new sympathies and fashions. Music which 
gives very wide-spread and general pleasure in its own 
day does so very often exactly because it has nothing 
very permanent in it, and appeals to those general 
likings of society which do not penetrate beneath the 
surface of art. Thus a great deal of Mozart’s piano- 
forte music is admirably written for the style and 
execution prevalent in his day, just as Handel’s operas 
were admirably written for the singers and for the 
public of his own day. When the style of playing and 
of vocalisation changes with the demands made upon 
the art by a new generation, the kind of charm which 
such works once had, the charm arising from finish 
of form and perfect fitness for the means of execution, 
fades away, and it is then seen that there is very 
little behind the form. But it should by no means 
be inferred that Mozart’s piano-music, even taken as 
a whole, has no more right to the sympathies of 
the present age than have Handel’s operas. Many 
even of the works which seem now to belong entirely 
to the past in style and feeling are so graceful and 
symmetrical, and so completely adapted to the genius 
of the keyboard as it appeared to the players of that 
day, that it is worth while sometimes to go back a 
little in spirit, and endeavour to enjoy them from the 
composer’s point of view. When we look at the 
early concertos in this light, we are struck by the 
complete appreciation which Mozart at once evinced 
of the effective methods of contrast between the piano 
and orchestra; the bright glitter of scale passages 
for the solo instrument, accompanied by more sus- 
tained passages for the band, and, conversely, the due 
relief of the more sustained piano passages by broken 
lights and shadows in the accompaniment. These 
things are commonplaces and maiters-of-course now, 
but they were in a great measure new effects at the 
time. Every now and then, too, in the midst of what 
now seems faded and weak in effect, we are surprised 
by a passage breathing a fuller tone and feeling, as if 
the new genius of the pianoforte were hinting at his 
future forms of expression. In the Concerto in B flat, 
for instance (No. 2 in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s new 
edition), we come in the slow movement upon 








passages which are quite in advance of the harpsi- 
chord style in which the other two movements are 
written— 
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where the minor second, emphasised by octaves in 
both hands, is something quite in the modern style, 
and would probably have scandalised many respectable 
persons in those days. The whole movement, simple 
enough as it is, is in a high strain of feeling through- 
out, and compares curiously with the somewhat con- 
ventional prettinesses of the rest of the work. 

In the same kind of way, in the solo sonatas, we 
are frequently surprised by details of startling indi- 
viduality in the midst of works which in the main 
seem composed in an antiquated conventional manner. 
The Sonata in C (No. 60 of Potter’s edition), evidently 
an early work, surprises us with a passage— 
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which looks as if it had been the suggestion of a 
well-known feature in the first movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Op. 22 Sonata. In the Rondo of the Sonata 
in F, a cradle-song tune to begin with, the composer 
suddenly assumes his serious contrapuntal face at 
the opening of the Coda; in that of the Sonata in 
B flat, still more childlike in the naiveté of its leading 
theme and general style, we are suddenly delighted 
and refreshed by the charming way of ornamenting 
the dominant pedal passage leading to thew return of 
the subject— 
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and still more by the effective use to which this is 
turned in the cadenza— 
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a passage which takes us far away from the old 
“turn” and ‘trill’ school. The slow movements, 
even of the more conventional sonatas, are in the 
majority of instances beautiful; and the deeper 
feeling generally infused into them is an evidence 0 
the truth of the view which ‘holds that Mozart's 
genius, in spite of the repute of cheerfulness which 
attaches to it, was essentially of a melancholy turn. 
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The Sonata in B flat commencing in unison, the first 
and last movements of which might have been 
Haydn’s, has a slow movement replete with the 
deepest feeling, and which no change of fashion can 
ever permanently injure. It has few notes, compared 
with modern pianoforte music, but they are notes 
not one of which can be spared; and is full of 
passionate and constantly changing feeling from the 
first bar to the last. 

Unfortunately, people cannot think that anything 
is passionate or intense in pianoforte music now unless 
it is in handfuls of notes, with a constant use of the 
pedal to sustain combinations which cannot be 
manipulated otherwise. In this respect, it may 
perhaps be said that the study of Mozart’s pianoforte 
music is a useful lesson in regard to scale, a practical 
proof that powerful expression does not depend on the 
absolute number of notes employed or on the sonority 
of the effects produced. The practice of playing solo 
pianoforte music so much in large rooms has probably 
operated to vitiate public taste to some extent in 
regard to the capabilities of the piano. The solo 
sonatas of Beethoven are constantly over-played, if 
one may use the expression, to make them tell in a 
large concert-room, whereas they were intended to 
be to the drawing-room what the orchestra is to the 
concert-room. And if we turn to one or two of the 
solo sonatas of Mozart, which really represent the 
genius of the composer at his best, we are still more 
impressed with the fact that many notes and much 
noise are not necessary conditions of grand music. 
Except the fantasia and fugue above mentioned, 
no work stands out as so emphatically great among 
Mozart’s solo pianoforte compositions as the first 
movement of the A minor Sonata. It is as broad 
and abstract in style as the first movement of the 
Waldstein Sonata; it may be questioned indeed if it 
is not in a really more elevated style. But the 
mechanical means of producing the effect are of the 
simplest, and the essential greatness of the music is 
in danger of being underrated by modern amateurs, 
from the acquired habit of associating greatness of 
style on the instrument with handfuls of notes and 
the constant use of the pedal. Many modern players, 
if they played the work at all, would probably much 
prefer to substitute for the actual notation of the 
theme— 
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something more like this— 


present day as a motive for a grand sonata; and so 
on in proportion through the sonata.* And to satisfy 
what is now expected from pianoforte-playing in a 
large concert-hall, such a treatment would almost 
seem necessary. Yet no essential greatness could 
be added to the music by such means, and it would 
lead to a much coarser and less pure style of expres- 
sion and finish of the music, in regard to the most 
essential characteristics of pianoforte music. But 
this taste for loud and heavy playing seems to have 
been fostered recently by too frequent a habit of 
playing in large concert-rooms music originally 
intended for the drawing-room. The playing and 
the style have to be forced to make the music tell in 
a large space; while when played under the con- 
ditions for which it was composed the scale of the 
movement is all in perfect keeping, and no more 
notes are required to give it its full grandeur of 
expression.{| ‘The transcription of this fine move- 
ment for the organ is an experiment, however, that 
might be very well worth trying. 

The last movement of this sonata has been some- 
times quoted as of special interest owing to the fore- 
cast of Beethoven’s style which it gives; but though 
this gives a great interest to it and to the C minor 
Sonata, Mozart is never really so fine as when he is 
in his own style in its most matured form, and not 
straying beyond it; which indeed may perhaps be 
said of every composer. In his “ advanced” music 
we feel that something has been aimed at which is 
not quite achieved. A more successful move in 
advance of his day is shown in the slow movement of 
the same sonata (the A minor), in a fine and, for 
that date (even for Mozart), unusual attempt to give 
an orchestral breadth of expression to the music 
while keeping strictly to the pianoforte style, in the 
fine episode commencing— 
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which is the kind of way it would have been written 





if the theme had occurred to a composer of the 


about the authorship of any part of the Requiem, it 
would be of interest to compare the half-close of this 
episode, before the resumption of the principal 
subject, with the passage in the “ Recordare”’ at the 
words “‘ Ne perenni cremer igne.” Some of the anti- 
cipations of Mozart as to special forms of expression 
in pianoforte composition are worth notice. Beet- 
hoven’s commencement of the Concerto in G bya 
few bars for the piano alone, then leaving it long 
silent, was very near being anticipated in Mozart’s 
Concerto in E flat (No. 9 of Breitkopf and Hartel), 
where the orchestra calls attention in a unison 





* Dr. Von Biilow, it appears, has actually modified some classical 
works of great composers in this kind of manner. 

+ We used to try playing the running passages in the bass, at the 
close of each section of this movement, in octaves, by way of giving 
more dignity to the close, but soon came to the conclusion that where 
Mozart did not write octaves they were no improvement. 
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phrase, and the piano then gives out, alone, the 
leading phrase of the subject :— 


Allegro. 
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This is repeated, and then the piano is silent during 
the usual peroration of the orchestra, entering at 
last unexpectedly with a long shake on a high note, 
again in a rather Beethovenish manner. Some 
striking suggestions, for the time at which they were 
made, are to be found in the little-known set of 
variations on Grétry’s lovely old tune, “Une fiévre 
brulante ” (which, it may be remembered, Beethoven 
also treated in the variation form). ‘The composition 
was evidently regarded as rather a special ‘ piece aah 
it contains one variation marked “ bravura,” con- 
taining what were probably considered showy difficul- 
ties in that day, including a good many rapid scale 
passages in thirds, which remind one of Mozart's 
description of Clementi’s playing, ‘‘ He has a bril- 
liant right hand, and his principal passages are 
thirds,” and suggest the idea that this was meant as 
something in Clementi’s line. But the interesting 
variation is the fourth, which is in the form of a 
highly impassioned recitative with interlude phrases, 
in a remarkably modern style: ex. gr.— 
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The conclusion of the whole composition is also worth 
noting, the leading phrase of the theme repeated in 
diminuendo— 
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The final close being left as an inversion of the 
chord, to keep the idea intact. 

But this must be our last quotation from works 
from which it is strange to think that any of the quo- 
tations should be new, as we have no doubt they are, 
to not a few of our pianoforte-playing readers, among 
the amateurs at all events. These last would do 
well to study some of these half-forgotten, or at least 
ignored, pianoforte compositions of Mozart, if only 
to keep the balance against the too exclusive cultiva- 
tion of Schumann and Grieg which is carried on at 
present in our drawing-rooms. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CLAVICHORD, 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTICES. 
By Carut ENGEL. 
(Concluded from page 415.) 

TnaT Johann Sebastian Bach was an admirer of 
the clavichord is evident not only from the fact of his 
having written for it some of his finest compositions, 
but also from certain recorded observations. He 
appreciated it more highly than the harpsichord, on 
account of its capability of yielding to the intentions 
of the performer, and of permitting various modifica- 
tions of expression to be obtained merely by the 
touch. He always preferred to play on the clavi- 
chord; the harpsichord was for him too soulless, and 
the pianoforte too coarse. This statement is to be 
found in the biographical sketch of J. S. Bach written 


¢| by J. N. Forkel, who was personally acquainted with 


the two eldest sons of the great composer, Friedemann 
and Emanuel. 

When, in the year 1726, Gottfried Silbermann sub- 
mitted to J. S. Bach for examination a pianoforte 
which Silbermann had made, Bach declared that his 
clavichord was decidedly superior to it in regard to 
expression and delicacy of touch. No doubt ‘he was 
right ; and his candid criticism, which is said to have 
offended Silbermann, may perhaps evidence the im- 
perfection of the pianoforte at that time rather than 
the excellence of the clavichord. It must be remem- 
bered that the pianoforte was then a new invention 
still in its infancy, dating from about the year 1711, 
when it suggested itself to Cristofori to substitute 
hammers for the jacks and crowquills in the clavi- 
cembalo. Moreover, it is recorded that in 1741, about 
twenty years after his first attempt, Silbermann suc- 
ceeded in constructing two pianofortes which obtained 
the approval of J. S. Bach. 

G. Silbermann’s pianofortes had the shape of the 
harpsichord. In the year 1758 C. E. Friderici, at 
Gera, in Central Germany, commenced constructing 
pianofortes in the oblong-square shape of the clavi- 
chord. In order to distinguish his instrument from 
that of Silbermann, he called it Fortbien. However, 
there is no satisfactory evidence for the statement, 
found in almost all the treatises on the history of the 
pianoforte, that Friderici (or Friederici, as modern 
writers spell his name) was the first pianoforte-maker 
who adopted the oblong-square shape. On the con- 
trary, there are indications of this shape having been 
adopted at an early period, and of its having been sug- 
gested by the clavichord. The organ-builder Spath, 
in Ratisbon, is recorded to have altered clavichords 
into pianofortes by substituting hammers for the 
tangents. As there lived in Ratisbon (German, 
‘“* Regensburg”) two organ-builders of this name— 
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viz., Franz Jakob Spath, who died at an advanced 
age in the year 1760, and Johann Adam Spath, who 
may have been his son—and as their christian 
names are not given in the records, it is impossible 
to determine precisely the time when those piano- 
fortes were made. In Rimbault’s book on the piano- 
forte may be seen an illustration of an early square 
pianoforte, but no date is given. There must have 
been such instruments in Germany about the year 
1750, if not earlier. On the other hand, D. G. Tiirk, 
in his instruction-book for playing the clavichord, 
published in the year 1789, defines the pianoforte (or 
fortepiano, as he calls it) as having the shape of a 
small harpsichord; and, he adds, ‘some new and 
diminutive kinds have the shape of the clavichord.” 

It is not my intention here to allude to the early 
history of the pianoforte further than is necessary 
for showing how certain peculiarities in its construc- 
tion were anticipated in the clavichord. Gottfried 
Silbermann’s pianoforte had two strings in unison 
for each tone throughout, just like the clavichord. 
The higher octaves were rather weak in comparison 
with the bass, and it was this inequality of sound 
upon which J. S. Bach especially remarked when he 
examined Silbermann’s first instruments. In fact, 
it was so generally objected to by the clavichord- 
players, that the manufacturers of the ‘“ new instru- 
ment” were soon induced to attempt to remedy the 
defect by the employment of three or more strings 
for each tone in the treble. Jakob Adlung, in his 
work entitled ‘ Anleitung zur musikalischen Gelahrt- 
heit,” the first edition of which appeared at Erfurt 
in the year 1758, mentions such improved pianofortes, 
which he saw in Erfurt, and which were made by 
Fickert, in Zeitz, Prussia. The highest octave had 
five strings for each tone, the middle octaves four, 
and the lowest octave three. This arrangement was 
adopted, Adlung remarks, “ not only with the object 
of ensuring the desirable equality in the power of 
sound, but also in order to prevent the frequent 
breaking of the string by offering a greater resist- 
ance tothe force of the hammers.” This expedient 
must date at least from the year 1750; at any rate, 
Wahlfried Fickert—or Ficker, as he is called in some 
German musical dictionaries—is recorded to have 
flourished as a manufacturer of organs and clavi- 
chords residing in Zeitz about the year 1730. Adlung 
states that the hammers were made either of wood 
or of horn, and the hammer-shanks either of wood 
or of metal. The instrument was called Hammer- 
werk, and also Hammerpantalon. The first designa- 
tion was given to it when it was constructed so that 
the hammers struck the strings from below; and the 
second designation, when they struck the strings 
from above. This statement also shows that Beet- 
hoven, when he adopted on the title-page of some of 
his latest pianoforte sonatas the designation of Ham- 
merklavier for pianoforte, did not exactly coin a new 
word. As regards the Hammerpantalon, there can be 
no doubt that it was suggested by the famous dulci- 
mer constructed and played in public concerts by 
Pantaleon Hebenstreit, which in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century became known by the name of 
Pantaleon, and was afterwards called Pantalon. In 
this dulcimer the strings were of course vibrated by 
being struck from above. 

It is curious to obsérve how long a time the piano- 
forte had to struggle with its precursors, the clavi- 
chord and harpsichord, before it obtained the regard 
of musical composers. It is difficult to believe that 
the “new instrument ” should not have been known 
to Handel as well as it was to J. S. Bach, consider- 
Ing that J. Mattheson, in Hamburg, the friend of 
Handel's youth, knew it well, and noticed it as early 
as in the year 1725, in the second volume of his 





“Critica Musica.” Still more strange it appears 
that neither the musical dictionary by J. Walther 
(Leipzig, 1732), nor even a later one, the second 
edition of ‘ Musikalisches Lexicon” (Chemnitz, 
1749), notice the pianoforte. J. Walther mentions, 
however, Cristofori, whom he calls Cristofali, as 
having invented ‘a clavessin on which piano and 
forte can be produced,” and he refers the reader to 
Mattheson’s “ Critica Musica.” 

After J. S. Bach’s commendation of Silbermann’s 
achievements in 1741, the pianoforte began to attract 
the attention of some other German musicians of 
reputation. For instance, Johann Joachim Quantz, 
the distinguished flute-player of King Frederick II. 
of Prussia, remarks in his comprehensive instruction- 
book for the flute, published at Berlin in the year 
1752: ‘*The modification of loudness cannot be 
obtained so well on the harpsichord, if it has only a 
single keyboard, as it can be obtained on the instru- 
ment which is called pianoforte, and which contains 
hammers instead of quills. . . . Indeed, the piano- 
forte possesses all the conditions which are requisite 
for a good accompaniment, and it depends only upon 
the performer to employ them judiciously. True, a 
good clavichord possesses also these conditions; but 
it cannot produce the same effect, because a fortissimo 
is not obtainable.” 

In England it took a still longer time than in Ger- 
many before the pianoforte gained popular favour. 
The playbill of the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
dating from the year 1767, which announces the 
pianoforte as ‘‘a new instrument ”—half a century 
after its invention—has been so often mentioned that 
it is unnecessary to say more about it than that this 
suggestive document may be seen framed at Messrs. 
Broadwood’s. Atallevents, records like these ought 
to be taken into consideration in appreciating our 
social music of the time of Handel. 

It is to be regretted that the biographers of Johann 
Sebastian Bach do not positively state which of his 
compositions for keyed stringed instruments were 
originally intended by him for the clavichord and 
which for the harpsichord. However, in most in- 
stances this is ascertainable from the title or from 
the characteristics of the composition. For ex- 
ample, it admits of no doubt that the series of Pre- 
ludes and Fugues issued by him under the title 
‘‘Das wohltemperirte Clavier” were conceived for 
the clavichord; and the same may be surmised of 
the famous Chromatic Fantasia, on account of the 
various modifications in accent and expression which 
it constantly demands from the touch of the player. 
On the other hand, the “ Thirty Variations on an 
Air,” in which the effects are to a great extent calcu- 
lated upon the employment of two manuals, and upon 
the different qualities of sound produced by registers 
or stops, were originally conceived for the harpsi- 
chord (clavicembalo); and this is also the case with 
his concertos, which, being intended for public per- 
formance, require a more powerful sound than that of 
the clavichord. Furthermore, it appears probable 
that with many compositions of this kind J. S. Bach 
wished to leave it optional whether they should be 
played on the clavichord or on the harpsichord. It 
must be borne in mind that in his time the art of 
instrumentation had not advanced to the degree of 
development which it has attained in the present 
century. Handel states on the title-page of his 
Concertos that they are intended for the harpsichord 
or organ—two instruments which have nothing in 
common as far as treatment and quality of sound are 
concerned. Nevertheless, it is desirable to ascertain 
which of Bach’s compositions were especially in- 
tended for the clavichord, since it is instructive to 
the musical student to know the works of the great 
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masters of his art exactly as they were originally 
conceived. 

The assertion of some of our musical writers that 
J. S. Bach’s clavichord had a compass of only four 
octaves is evidently unfounded. Probably itarose from 
an examination of his clavichord compositions, which 
are generally restricted to that compass. But we 
know that he possessed a fine clavichord made by 
G. Silbermann; and we shall presently see that 
about the year 1750, and most likely at an earlier 
period, G. Silbermann constructed his clavichords 
with a greater compass than four octaves. As 
Emanuel Bach, in 1753, regarded the greater com- 
pass requisite for a good clavichord, it is not likely 
that his eminent father, who died in 1750, should not 
have possessed an instrument with such a compass, 
especially as he was a friend of G. Silbermann. The 
real reason why the clavichord compositions written 
during the first half of the eighteenth century seldom 
overstep four octaves may be found in the circum- 
stance that the extension of the compass beyond 
these limits was at that time still rather an extra- 
ordinary adoption, the older and common clavichords 
having generally only four octaves. Besides, the 
tones above this compass were in most instances too 
thin and feeble to be of much use; and a further 
extension of the bass produced indistinct and hum- 
ming sounds, so that it was found advisable to add a 
thin octave string to each tone in order to render the 
bass more distinct. This contrivance was apt to 
render the lowest tones too prominent; no wonder 
that the composers rather kept to the four octaves 
which had the most effective quality of sound, and 
which offered no impediment to their compositions 
being played on any clavichord, no matter whether 
it was an old one or a new one. 

J. S. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia extends in the 
treble to— 


This beautiful composition is therefore confined to 
the compass of four octaves. On the harpsichord 
the extension of the compass was effected at a some- 
what earlier period than on the clavichord, probably 
because the twang of the quills renders the low bass 
tones and high treble tones much more distinct than 
does the push of the tangents. 

Having given the opinions of Handel and J. S. 
Bach on the capabilities of the clavichord, it is 
hardly necessary to give those of their contemporary 
fellow-artists, since the opinions of these two 
masters have ten times more weight than all the 
others taken together. I must, however, make an 
exception in favour of Emanuel Bach, because he 
was probably the most accomplished clavichord 
player who has ever lived. 

Dr. Burney, who visited Emanuel Bach in Ham- 
burg in the year 1772, relates in his journal: “‘ He 
was so obliging as to sit down to his Silbermann 
clavichord and favourite instrument, upon which he 
played three or four of his choicest and most difficult 
compositions, with the delicacy, precision, and spirit 
for which he is so justly celebrated among his coun- 
trymen. In the pathetic and slow movements, when- 
ever he had a long note to express he absolutely 
contrived to produce from his instrument a cry of 
sorrow and complaint as can only be effected upon 


Likewise J. F. Reichardt, the well-known Prussian 
Kapellmeister, who visited E. Bach in Hamburg in 
the year 1774, records (“ Briefe eines aufmerksamen 


Reisenden.” Frankfurt, 1774; vol. ii., p. 16): “ Herr 
E. Bach plays not only a very slow and song-like 
Adagio with the most touching expression, to the 
shame of many players on other instruments who, 
considering the natural capabilities of their instru- 
ments, might imitate the human voice with even less 
difficulty; he is also able to sustain in this slow 
tempo a tone of the duration of six quavers with all 
degrees of power and softness; and this he can do in 
the bass as well as in the treble. But he can accom- 
plish it probably only on his precious Silbermann 
clavichord, for which he has also especially written 
some Sonatas in which he has introduced such long- 
sustained tones. The same remark applies to the 
extraordinary power with which he renders some 
passages. Indeed, it is the strongest fortissimo; any 
other clavichord but Silbermann’s would be knocked 
to pieces by it. And then, again, we have the most 
delicate pianissimo, which it would be impossible to 
produce at all on any other clavichord.” 

According to E. L. Gerber (‘ Historisch-bio- 
graphisches Lexicon der Tonkiinstler.” Leipzig, 
1790), the Silbermann clavichord which Emanuel 
Bach possessed, and which he highly appreciated, 
was constantly used by this eminent musician during 
the last fifty years of his life. As he died in 1788 he 
must have become possessed of it about the year 
1738. No doubt the old clavichord was more durable 
than is the pianoforte, not only on account of the 
simplicity of its mechanism, but also because it was 
treated much more gently than the pianoforte is 
treated by most pianists of the present day. It 
would, however, appear that E. L. Gerber’s state- 
ment requires rectification. According to C. H. 
Bitter (‘ Carl Philipp Emanuel und Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach.” Berlin, 1868; vol. ii., p. 118), the Sil- 
bermann clavichord was not among the effects of 
Emanuel Bach; and it is conjectured that he dis- 
posed of it in the year 1781, because there is among 
his compositions a Rondo in E minor, written in the 
year 1781, and headed, “‘ Abschied von meinem Sil- 
bermann’schen* Clavier” (‘ Farewell to my Silber- 
mann Clavichord”). Be this as it may, we learn 


4 from a letter of his, dated ‘“‘ Hamburg, 1773,” that he 


valued Friderici’s clavichords especially on account 
of their great equality of tone, and that he objected 
to the additional octave-string in the bass adopted 
by Barthold Fritz. Among his effects were two 
clavichords by Friderici, a harpsichord, and a piano- 
forte by Jung. 

In his celebrated work, ‘‘ Versuch iiber die wahre 
Art das Clavier zu spielen” (‘* An Essay on the True 
Method of playing the Clavichord.” Berlin, 1753), 
Emanuel Bach remarks: ‘“ The harpsichord is chiefly 
used for concertante music, and the clavichord for 
playing alone. The new forte-fiano [the pianoforte], 
if it is manufactured well and durable, possesses 
many advantages; but its peculiar treatment is diffi- 
cult, and requires especial study. The instrument 
suits well for solo performances, and also in con- 
certante music, if there are not too many instruments 
combined with it. I am, however, of opinion that a 
fine clavichord, although its tone is léss loud, pos- 
sesses all the beauties of the forte-piano, and has in 
addition the Bebung [a sort of tremolo] and the sus- 
tained sound, because I can give the key an addi- 
tional pressure after having struck it. The clavi- 
chord is, therefore, the instrument on which we can 
judge most accurately the accomplishments of a 
player on stringed instruments with a keyboard. 
For the qualities of a fine clavichord it is requisite 





the clavichord, and perhaps by himself.” 





that it should have, besides a sonorous and in- 
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sinuating sound, the proper number of keys, which 
should at least extend from— 


a to a 


The high E is desirable because it enables the clavi- 
chord-player to try occasionally also compositions 
which are not written for his instrument. Besides, 
our composers are rather fond of extending the com- 
pass so high, since there are other instruments on 
which this tone can be produced without very great 
difficulty. The keys must have the proper weight 
for raising the finger. The strings must be so strong 
as to permit their being forcibly attacked as well as 
to be treated tenderly, so that the player is enabled 
to produce with distinctness and purity all kinds of 
passages, be they loud or soft. ... Whoever can 
play the clavichord well can also play the harpsi- 
chord well, but not vice versd. The clavichord ought, 
therefore, to be practised for attaining the right 
expression in performance, and the harpsichord for 
strengthening the fingers.” 

As regards the Bebung before alluded to, Emanuel 
Bach says: “A long-sustained tone which requires a 
passionate expression is appropriately given with the 
Bebung. This is produced by holding the key down 
with the finger, and then, so to say, balancing the 
finger on the key.” The signs for the Bebung he 
gives thus :— 


eeeece 


It will be observed that this peculiar kind of tremolo 
cannot be produced on the harpsichord, because it 
requires the tangent while pressed against the string 
to act on it with a trembling motion, somewhat like 
the finger of the violin-player when he produces a 
similar effect on a sustained note. Probably the 
effective “‘ cry of sorrow and complaint,” recorded by 
Dr. Burney in the extract from his journal quoted 
before, was produced by the Bebung. 

As this mode of expression is very peculiar, and as 
it cannot be exactly rendered even on our most 
perfect grand piano, it may interest the reader to 
have also the explanation of it given in the instruc- 
tion-book for the clavichord by Daniel Gottlob Tiirk 
(“ Klavierschule, oder Anweisung zum Klavierspie- 
len.” Leipzig and Halle, 1789), which is generally 
considered as one of the best works of its kind. 
Tiirk says: “The Bebung (French, balancement ; 
Italian, tremolo) can be applied effectively only to a 
long-sustained tone, especially in compositions of a 
plaintive character. It is usually indicated in the 
notation by these marks— 

y eiiinn Fi it, 
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or by.the word tremolo being written over the note ; 
and its execution is thus— 








In order to produce it effectually the finger must be 
held on the key as long as the duration of the tone 
demands, and the player must endeavour to increase 
the loudness of the tone by a gentle pressure of his 
finger several times repeated. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that after each pressure the weight 
must be slightly relaxed, without however raising 


one knows that this expression is only attainable on 
a clavichord, and indeed only on a very good one. 
In general, the player ought to guard himself against 
the frequent employment of the Bebung, and if he 
employs it he must take care to avoid the objection- 
able manner of forcing the tone above its pitch by 
too vehement a pressure.” 

In order to show how Emanuel Bach used the 
Bebung in his clavichord compositions, an example 
is given, taken from the Andante of the second Sonata 
of his “‘ Sechs Clavier-Sonaten fiir Kenner und Lieb- 
haber” (‘Six Clavichord Sonatas for Connoisseurs 
and Amateurs.” Leipzig, 1779) :— 
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The Sonata from which this example has been 
copied is the same which Professor C. F. Cramer, a 
friend of E. Bach, distinctly points out (“‘ Magazin der 
Musik.”” Hamburg, 1783; p. 1217) as one of the com- 
positions expressly written by E. Bach for his Silber- 
mann clavichord, ‘on which instrument he used to 
play it with particular delight.” Now as this Sonata 
extends in the treble to— 


it is evident that the Silbermann clavichord in the 
possession of E. Bach must have had a compass 
embracing that tone. D. J. Tirk, in enumerating 
the qualities of a good clavichord, remarks: “ Its 
compass should be at least thus— 








but, at the present day, preference is given to an 
extension in the bass to— 


——— 
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Nay, some manufacturers adopt even a still wider 
compass.” It must be borne in mind that Tirk’s 
book dates from the year 1789. His statement 
affords a glance at the attempts at improvement 
which were in the second half of the eighteenth 
century resorted to in the construction of the clavi- 
chord. He speaks of registers or stops—such as 
the Celestina, the Pantalon, &c.—with which some 
of these instruments were provided; but he disap- 
proves of them because “they bring the strings out 
of tune, and spoil the touch of the player.” __ 

If large dimensions, a keyboard comprising five 
octaves, and the greatest power obtainable, con- 
stituted the chief requisites of a fine clavichord, no 





the finger entirely from the key. Moreover, every 


doubt preference must be given to the specimens 
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which were made during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Still, it would appear that the 
clavichords of Silbermann and of his pupil Friderici, 
dating from the first half of the eighteenth century, 
have seldom been rivalled and never been surpassed, 
as far as nicety of mechanism, accuracy of touch, 
and delicacy of expression are concerned. As regards 
the harpsichord, its highest degree of perfection in 
tone and touch was evidently attained at an earlier 
period. At all events, it may be doubted whether the 
famous Rucker’s harpsichords, dating from the seven- 
teenth century, have in this respect ever been eclipsed 
by the grand and full-toned harpsichords which were 
made towards the end of the eighteenth century, espe- 
cially in England, and which, it must be admitted, 
are remarkably fine. 

In short, it would appear that the best clavichords 
and harpsichords were in existence at the time of 
Bach and Handel; and we know from the biographi- 
cal notices transmitted to us that these eminent 
musicians had, as might indeed be expected, instru- 
ments by the most distinguished makers. 

But it is unnecessary to discuss this question 
further here; I merely draw attention to it because 
an acquaintance with the history of these instru- 
ments seems to me important for obtaining a correct 
appreciation of our classical music composed for the 
precursors of the pianoforte. With this music every 
musician, and especially every professional pianist, 
ought to be familiar; and it is chiefly the desire to 
assist, in however small a degree, in promoting the 
study of classical instrumental music which has 
induced me to give a detailed description of the 
clavichords in my possession. 

Messrs. Broadwood have kindly consented to my 
proposal to place the Gebundene Klavier (Clavichord 
No. 4) in one of their rooms in Great Pulteney 
Street, where it may be seen during the present 
month (September). I therefore invite my musical 
friends—and my musical enemies also, if I have any— 
to go and examine it; or, still better, to play on it 
Bach’s fugues precisely as he himself played them on 
the clavichord. 





AN ANALYSIS OF 
BEETHOVEN’S “ MISSA SOLEMNIS.” 
By Fr. NIEckKs. 


In the April number of ‘THE Musica Times I en- 
deavoured to characterise Beethoven and his “‘ Missa 
Solemnis’’; now I wish to supplement those general’ 
remarks by an analysis of this work. The mention 
of a few dates and circumstances relative to the 
history of its birth and existence may not be deemed 
an inappropriate prelude to an exposition of the 
internal structure and pervading spirit. Beethoven 
began the composition of his Opus 123 in the winter 
of 1818-1819, and on February 27, 1822, announced 
its completion in a letter to his pupil, the Archduke 
Rudolph, into whose hands a copy of the score was 
delivered on March 19, 1822. Schindler relates that 
the composer put the finishing touch to the ‘ Missa” 
in the summer of that year, when he was staying at 
Baden, near Vienna. At any rate the work attained 
completion two years too late for its original desti- 
nation, namely, to be performed at the installation of 
the Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmiitz, an 
event which took place on March 20, 1826. Almost 
the only pleasant fact on record of Beethoven’s life 
at that time is the satisfactory state of his health. 
‘“‘ Forgive the confusion,” he writes from Vienna, on 
April 16, 1819, to Ferdinand Ries, in London, “ if you 
knew my situation you would not be astonished at it. 
Rather at what I here accomplish in spite of it.” 
And again on May 25: “ Do not forget the quintett, 


Op. 104, and the Sonata, and the money; I meant to 
say, The honorarium, avec ou sans honneur.”’ Schind- 
ler informs us that the pension which Beethoven 
received from the Archduke Rudolph and the Prin- 
ces Kinski and Lobkowitz had shrunk to {90 a 
year ; and that besides this sum he had only the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of four sonatas—Op. 106, completed 
in 1819, and Op. 10g, 110, and 111, composed in the 
winter of 1821-1822—the only important works, if we 
add to them the Overture in C, Op. 124, which he 
wrote during the time he was busy with the Mass. 
The particulars of this account may not be quite 
correct—the pension, for instance, was in reality 
£136—but the fact that the master’s income during 
the years 1818-1822 was inadequate to supply his 
wants can, unfortunately, not be doubted. Thayer 
calculates that in the spring of 1823 Beethoven’s 
debts amounted to 7,000 florins. In the year 1820 
such was the composer’s lack of money that he had 
to content himself for four days with a glass of beer 
and some rolls for dinner. Of course he might have 
sold the shares he had bought in the prosperous 
time of the Congress; but these were to be a legacy 
for that scapegrace, his nephew, and must not be 
touched. An idea of his domestic felicity may be 
formed by throwing a glance at his diary of the year 
181g: ‘‘ January 31.—Given notice to the house- 
keeper. February 15.—The cook has come. March 
8.—Given 14 days’ notice to the cook. March 22.— 
The new housekeeper has come. May 12.—Arrived 
at Modlin [village near Vienna]. Miser et pauper 
sum.” And soon in the same key. But the master 
was tried by more grievous troubles than pecuniary 
difficulties, mean privations, and the teasing annoy- 
ances of housekeeping. A lawsuit between him and 
his sister-in-law, begun in 1816 and not ended till 
1820, was especially a cause of great vexation and 
bitterness to him. His nephew had been recom- 
mended to his care by his dying brother, but the 
mother of the boy, whom Beethoven held to be a 
woman of doubtful moral character, disputed the 
guardianship with him. The earnestness and con- 
scientiousness with which the composer undertook 
the charge of his nephew’s education are charac- 
teristic of the man. This new duty engrossed his 
thoughts and influenced his actions, it incited him to 
live and work. All these circumstances contempo- 
raneous with the composition of the Mass must ke 
taken into account, and also his previous career with 
its sad sufferings—the hardship of his childhood, his 
bodily diseases, above ail the loss of hearing, with 
the consequent social isolation, &c.—-for they show 
us how his soul was strung and tuned, and what 
agents were at work to produce music such as is 
heard in the ‘* Missa Solemnis.” Let us take note of 
two extracts from the diary which Beethoven kept at 
this time: ‘ Hard is thy situation at present; but He 
above is, oh, He is, and without him nothing is.”— 
“God, God, my Refuge, my Rock, Thou seest my 
heart! Oh hear, ever ineffable One, hear me, Thy 
unhappy, most unhappy of all mortals.” 

In a letter addressed to, but never received 
by Cherubini, dated March 15, 1823, Beethoven 
writes :— 

“I recently completed a grand solemn Mass, and 
have resolved to offer it to the various European 
Courts, as it is not my intention to publish it at pre- 
sent. I have, therefore, asked the King of France, 
through the French Embassy here, to subscribe to 
this work, and I feel certain that his majesty would, 
at your recommendation, agree to do so. 

‘* My critical situation demands that I should not 
solely fix my eyes upon Heaven, as is my wont; on 
the contrary, it would have me fix them also upon 





earth, here below, for the necessities of life.” 
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The Courts which subscribed for a MS. copy of the 
score, at the price of fifty ducats—Austria was not 
honoured with an offer—were France, Russia, Prussia, 
Saxony, and Darmstadt. Two more copies were 
taken by Prince Anton Radziwill and J. N. Schelble, 
for the Cacilien Verein at Frankfort. From Lenz’s 
“Kritischer Katalog” it would appear that also Prince 
Nicholas Borissowitsch Galitzin was in possession of 
a copy, for which he had paid fifty ducats. King 


Louis XVIII. of France, on receiving the score,” 


presented the composer with a heavy gold medal, 
bearing on one side the bust of his majesty and on 
the other the inscription, ‘‘ Donné par le-Roi & Mon- 
sieur Beethoven.” The master was especially pleased 
with this mark of appreciation, because he thought 
he owed it to the recommendation of Cherubini, a 
composer whom he much admired. In 1825 Beetho- 
ven sold the Mass to the publisher Schott, of Mainz, 
for 1,000 florins. The title and dedication run thus: 
““ Missa composita et serenissimo ac ementissimo Do- 
mino Rudolpho Foanni Caesareo Principi et Archiduci 
Austriae S. R. E. Tit. s. Petri in monte aureo, Cardinali 
et Archiepiscopo Olnicensi profundissima cum veneratione 
dedicata a Ludovico van Beethoven.” ‘The composer 
never heard a complete performance of his work; 
but at a concert which he was induced to give at the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, on May 7, 1824, 
there were performed under his direction, besides the 
Ninth Symphony, and the Overture, Op. 124, the 
Kyrie, Credo, Agnus Dei, and Dona from the “ Missa 
Solemnis,” which, in order to satisfy the censor, who 
objected to the word ‘* Missa,” appeared on the pro- 
gramme as ‘‘ Three great Hymns with solos and 
chorus.” It was at this concert that the singer, 
Mdlle. Ungher, had to turn the deaf composer round 
that he might see the applause of the audience which 
he could not hear. The honour of having for the 
first time performed the complete work does not 
belong to Germany, but to Russia, where it was given 
on March 26, 1824. A note prefaced to Peters’s 
edition of the score informs us that in Cologne the 
first performance took place on May 27, 1844; in 
Leipzig, on March 21, 1845; in Bonn, on August 10, 
1845. Turning over the leaves of an old Vienna 
periodical, I came across a notice which mentions a 
performance of the work, in 1831, at Wansdorf, near 
Runeburg, in Bohemia, by tog singers and players, 
under the direction of the schoolmaster, J. V. 
Richter. During the last twenty years the work has 
been somewhat more frequently heard. Riedel’s 
Society, at Leipzig, performed it twelve times in the 
course of twenty-five years. Germany distinguished 
herself especially in 1870, the Beethoverx centenary : 
the Mass was performed in May, at Weimar (Ton- 
kiinstler-Versummlung) ; in September, at Bonn; in 
December, at Vienna (in the Saal der Musikfreunde) ; 
inthe same month at Leipzig (Riedel’s Society) ; and 
in other places. In England the “‘ Missa Solemnis ” 
was produced by the Philharmonic Society (under 
Costa) in 1846; by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
twice (likewise under Costa), in 1861; and by Barnby’s 
Choir, at St. James’s Hall, in 1870. The rareness of 
the performances of this extraordinary work is attri- 
butable to various causes: to its length, which dis- 
qualifies it for church purposes; to its difficulties, 
which can be overcome only by the best executants, 
and after long, devout practice; to the composer’s 
disregard of the natural limits and capabilities of 
the voice; and, lastly, to its sublime character and 
deep spiritual import, which were in advance of the 
age in which it was written, and for the great 
majority of concert-goers will always be inappre- 
ciable. But Beethoven was in no wise a practical 
man ; his ideal was always dearer to him than vulgar 
success. Schindler, in writing of the time when the 





master began the composition of this Mass, says the 
Credo assumed, contrary to his plan, such dimen- 
sions that if he continued his path with his customary 
consistence it was impossible to foresee when the 
work would be completed. Indeed, hardly a third of 
the Mass was finished when the Archduke left for 
Olmiitz. Beethoven does not allow himself to be 
determined by outward circumstances. This is a 
characteristic of the man and his art. He creates 
spontaneously, and his ideas suggest to him adequate 
forms and means. In 1823 Count Dietrichstein 
invited him to write a Mass forthe Emperor. The 
Count, broaching this matter to Beethoven’s friend, 
Count Lichnowski, said that the composer was at 
full liberty to follow the dictates of his genius, never- 
theless he thinks he ought to mention that his 
majesty has such and such tastes (among other 
things he does not like fugues), that only certain 
instruments should be employed, and no solos for 
tenor and bass be introduced. [The resources of 
the imperial chapel were limited; the solo depart- 
ment, for instance, was represented by two boys, who 
sang the treble and alto solos.| Beethoven seemed 
to be pleased at this invitation, and agreed to write 
the desired Mass; but—let us note this—he never 
set to work to fulfil his promise. May we not pre- 
sume with good reason that the restraints were too 
much for him ? that he could or would not put Pegasus 
in the yoke? The master had such a hatred of 
everything that looked like restraint that even in 
times of distress he disregarded advantageous pro- 
posals from societies and publishers which were 
worthy of his genius and left a wide scope for his 
fancy. 

What strikes the hearer or reader of Beethoven’s 
‘Missa Solemnis” first and chiefly, is its vastness. 
In: number of bars it is surpassed by Cherubini’s 
Solemn Mass in D minor, the longest mass existing, 
and also by Bach’s “*Hohe Messe,” in B minor. 
Beethoven’s work contains 1,929 bars ; Bach’s, 2,261 ; 
and Cherubini’s, 2,563. [The first and the last 
figures are taken from Bellasis’s book on Cherubini; 
the second is myown. I guarantee the correctness 
of none of them.] But what does the number of bars 
signify? They do not even imply a proportionate 
superiority in length. Indeed, in speaking of the 
vastness of the work, I thought less of the measure- 
able material than of the ungaugeable spirit. Lenz, 
in his critical catalogue of the works of Beethoven, 
takes as the motto for the notice of the ‘‘ Missa” a 
passage from Schlosser’s “On the Tragedies of s- 
chylus ”—‘‘ In their plan, as well as in their details, 
more than humanly sublime and almost awfully 
lofty »—which defines the character of the work strik- 
ingly. But size alone cannot produce this effect. 
Indeed, these gigantic forms are instinct with in- 
tensest life, expressive of superhuman strength—they 
reveal a wonderful insight and foresight of things 
human and divine. Of this, however, we shall be 
better able to judge after we have examined the 
various parts of the work, as then we shall be ina 
position to overlook the whole structure. And now 
we will proceed to the analysis. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solemnis,” Op. 123, in D 
major, which is written for four solo voices, four-part 
chorus, full band (including four horns, three trom- 
bones, and double-bassoon), and organ (a ripieno part, 
nowhere of an individual, obbligato character), con- 
sists of five great divisions, each a complex of move- 
ments, namely, the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus and Benedictus, and the Agnus Dei and 
Dona. 

The Kyrie is laid out in three sections. The first 
of them, the setting of the words “ Kyrie eleison,” is 
an Assai sostenuto C, in D major (eighty-five bars). 
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To the marking of the movement the composer adds 
“mit Andacht” (with devotion). The reader will re- 
member what the master wrote on the cover of the MS. 
of the Kyrie (in a former article, April number, p. 194, 
I wrote ‘‘ Credo,” which wasa slip of the pen), ‘‘ from 
the heart it comes, to the heart it shall penetrate.” 
It is also worth noting that Beethoven conducted 
this part of the Mass in a stooping posture. All this 
proves that the man was really in earnest, and that 
composition meant with him something more than 
craftsmanship. The instrumental introduction con- 
tains the motivi out of which the first and third 
sections of the Kyrie are built up. The band (the 
trombones and double-bassoon excepted, which re- 
main unemployed in this division) and organ open 
the movement with the solemn, majestic, rhythmical 
motivo— 
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A hush follows, which is made the more impressive 
by the interrupting soft chords (first the strings alone, 
then the strings, trumpets, and drums); at the fifth 
bar the strings take up a slow legato phrase, where- 
upon, at the next bar, the wood winds and horns 
join them with the motivo (No. 1, b), which soon 
gives place to the motivo (No. 1, c), accompanied by 
the strings with the motivo (No. 1, d). One more 
motivo (No. 1, e), I shall quote, a subordinate one like 
(d), but an important element—a devotional substra- 
tum—in the general complexion of this section. At 
the second half of the twenty-first bar the chorus, 
band, and organ intone the “ Kyrie,” rising at every 
new invocation with a grander and more massive 
accumulation of sounds above the steadfast tonic, 
whilst the solo voices, one after another, break in 
and check the bold utterances with their wailing ap- 
peals—the thought of man’s littleness starting up 
in the midst of his contemplation of God’s lord- 
liness. The motivo (a) pictures to us, as it were, 
the omnipotence of the Ruler of the world; the 
motivo (b), man’s frailty and helplessness. The word 
* eleison”’ is set to the supplicatory motivo (c), which 
is supported by the synonymous (d). I may mention 
further the metamorphosis of the motivo (c) shown 
at (f), and the employment of the voices in octaves 
and unisons with which the composer, here and else- 
where in this work, produces great effects. 

The Assai sostenutoleads into an Andante assai ben 
marcato, 3, in B minor (forty-two bars), which forms 
the second section of the Kyrie. The characteristic 
motivi of this section are two in number, the invoca- 
tion “Christe” (a) and the supplication ‘* Eleison” 
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Out of this simple and, to all appearance, poor 
material, Beethoven has constructed a very complex 
and superlatively beautiful movement. The voices 
move with the greatest independence, the two motivi 
being always interwoven ; first, the orchestra intro- 
duces them, then the solo voices take them up, 
and a little later the chorus comesin. Thus there 








are eight individual vocal parts, and the orchestra 
is more than a reduplication of them. This maze 
of voices suggests a multitudinous congregation, 
and realises well the urgency and fervour of their 


prayer. But mark the difference in the conception , 


of the Kyrie eleison and the Christe eleison; 
in the former the King and Judge is addressed, 
in the latter the Saviour and Intercessor. In the 
one case we stand afar off with fear and trem- 
bling, in the other we draw near trustfully. In the 
third section (Kyrie eleison) the material of the first 
receives a new elaboration, with the object of inten- 
sifying the first expression. A very fine passage 
begins in the eighteenth bar—the wood winds and 
horns breathe out sweetly and softly the syncopated 
motivo, or sustain notes, the strings accompany with 
chords (crotchets divided by rests), the trumpets and 
drums put in here and there a few subdued sounds, 
whilst first the trebles, then the tenors, and, lastly, 
the altos pronounce Kyrie, with the rhythmically 
diminished first motivo— 


No. 3. (a) (b) 

SSS 
The modulation to E flat major, which occurs here, 
is truly lovely. And now the prayer becomes more 
and more urgent, as the modulations, the persistence 
in the syncopated phrase, the emphasising (No. 3, b) 
of the melodic outline of motivo (No. 1, c), the imita- 
tions that press on each other, &c., show. 

The violence of the excitement gradually subsides, 
there are still heard some passionate appeals, but at 
last all thinking and feeling is absorbed by acalm devo- 
tionalcontemplation. The distinctive expression of the 
words ‘‘ Kyrie” and “ eleison,” preserved throughout 
this section, must not be overlooked. Beethoven suc- 
ceeded in his intention—this Kyrie penetrates to the 
heart. But the subtle spirit that wings its way from 
heart to heart cannot be described in words. The 
most exquisite beauties cannot be recorded, at least, 
not adequately. I may, however, say this. In what- 
ever frame of mind the Kyrie finds us, before the last 
“eleison” has died away our hardness will be softened, 
our pride will be humbled. These feelings may be 
transient; still, they are precious seeds that may be 
productive of glorious fruits. One thinks with a 
shudder that this noble composition was on the 
point of being lost. When, after the removal to Dob- 
lin in the spring of 1821, Beethoven sorted his MSS., 
the Kyrie was missing. For several days the search 
for it was without result. Happily, however, it had 
not fared with the Kyrie as with Carlyle’s first MS. 
of the “French Revolution,” which a charwoman 
found in the office of the careless friend to whom it 
had been lent, and made use of for lighting the fire. 
And what had become of the Kyrie? The house- 
keeper had wrapped in it Beethoven’s old boots; 
indeed nothing more suitable for the purpose than 
these fine large sheets—nothing, as far as appearance 
went, less worthy of preservation than these un- 
sightly hieroglyphics. Let us not be too hard on the 
practical-minded woman. 

(To be continued.) 








THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
By Josepu BENNETT. 
No. VI—MENDELSSOHN (continued from page 418). 

In December, 1831, Mendelssohn, who had then 
reached his twenty-second year, was in Paris, busily 
observing and brightly commenting upon the artistic 
life of the gay capital. Taking advantage of the 
young man’s presence at what he evidently looked 
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upon as the chief factory of operatic drama, the 
elder Mendelssohn addressed to his son a serious 
letter enjoining him to seek the aid of some French 
librettist, and obtain a book which might afterwards 
be translated into German. Mendelssohn pére was 
no doubt moved to this course by the brilliant suc- 
cess of Meyerbeer, and, it must be confessed, did not 
show his usual good sense under the circumstances. 
He, at any rate, ought to have known his essentially 
German son better. Meyerbeer was no German—at 
any rate while greater fortune could be secured by 
being anything else. ‘‘ All things to all men” stood 
for his motto through life, and his works written for 
the French stage were such as Mendelssohn, with 
stronger principles and a higher conception of artistic 
aims, could never have imitated. We shall see in 
our master’s interesting reply to his father’s letter 
how repugnant was the course suggested. He begins 
by pointing out that a theme had already been de- 
cided upon, and that Immermann was then writing 
a libretto upon Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest ’’—‘‘ a sub- 
ject,” he remarks, “which has been leng in my 
thoughts.” Immermann had the master’s entire 
confidence. ‘I feel assured I may expect a first- 
rate libretto. . . . He knows what people like, and 
what to give them; but, above all, he is a genuine 
artist, which is the chief thing; but I am sure I 
need not say that I will not compose music for 
any words I do not consider really good, or which 
do not inspire me, and that any may do so it 
is essential that I should have your approval.” 
After this dexterous homage to his father’s judgment, 
Mendelssohn goes on to assert himself with a plain- 
ness that must have made the exacting old man in 
Berlin stare with surprise. ‘‘ There is however one 
thing which consoles me, and it is that if I were to 
rely on my own judgment, I would again act precisely 
as I have now done, though I have had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with a great deal of 
French poetry, and seeing it in the most favourable 
light. Pray pardon me for saying exactly what I 
think. To compose for the translation of a French 
libretto seems to me for various reasons impracticable, 
and I have an idea that you are in favour of it more 
on account of the success which it is likely to enjoy 
than for its own intrinsic merit.” In this remark the 
old man saw his own face as in a mirror, and per- 
haps was a little troubled thereat. But his son had 
not concluded: ‘Moreover I well remember how 
much you disliked the subject of the ‘ Muette de 
Portici’ (‘ Masaniello’) a Muette too who had gone 
astray, and of ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ which the author 
seems almost purposely to have made tedious.” 
Mendelssohn fully admitted that the road to success 
lay through Paris or London, by pleasing the taste 
of those cities: ‘ Still it is not the only road; this is 
proved not only by all Weber’s works, but also by 
those of Spohr, whose ‘ Faust’ is here considered 
classical music, and which is to be given at the great 
Opera-house in London next season. ... I am re- 
solved, therefore, to make the attempt in Germany, 
and to live and work there as long as I can live there 
by my work, for this I consider my first duty. If I 
fail in this then I must leave it for London 
or Paris, where it is easier to get on. I see, in- 
deed, where I should be better remunerated, and 
more honoured, and live more gaily and at my 
ease than in Germany, where a man must press 
forward and toil and take no rest—still, if I 
can succeed there I prefer the latter.’ While 
thus firmly taking his stand on a principle one 
must acknowledge to be noble, Mendelssohn wisely 
fortified his position by arguments of a practical 
nature: ‘None of the new libretti here would, in 
my opinion, be attended with any success whatever, 





if brought out for the first time on a German stage. 
One of the distinctive characteristics of them all is 
precisely of a nature that I should resolutely oppose, 
although the taste of the present day may demand 
it, and although I quite admit that it may be more 
prudent to go with the current than to struggle 
against it. I allude to that of immorality. In 
‘Robert le Diable’ the nuns come one after the 
other to allure the hero of the piece, till at last the 
abbess succeeds in doing so. The same hero is con- 
veyed by magic into the apartment of her whom he 
loves, and casts her from him in an attitude which 
the public here applauds, and probably all Germany 
will do the same; she then implores his mercy in a 
grand aria. In another opera, a young girl divests 
herself of her garments, and sings a song to the 
effect that next day at this time she will be married. 
All this produces effect, but I have no music for such 
things. I consider them ignoble, so if the present 
epoch exacts this style and considers it indispensable, 
then I will write oratorios.” Again, we cannot but 
applaud the high principle of this young musician, 
who, at an age which covets fame, and with a tem- 
perament greedy of praise, refused to stoop for 
either, and would lose all rather than forfeit his own 
self-respect. Mendelssohn concludes the letter by 
pointing out that, even if he desired a French libretto, 
it would be impossible to get one: ‘* No French poet 
would undertake to furnish me with apoem. Indeed, 
it is no easy matter to procure one from them for 
this stage, for all the best authors are overwhelmed 
with commissions. . . . It would never occur to any 
of them to write a libretto for a German theatre. In 
the first place it would be much more feasible to give 
the opera here, and much more rational too; in the 
second place they would decline writing for any other 
stage than the French, for they can scarcely imagine 
the existence of any other.” Then follows a little 
bit of salve: “I know you will forgive me for having 
told you my opinion without reserve. You always 
allowed me to do so in conversation, so I hope 
you will not put a wrong construction on what I have 
written, and I beg you will amend my views by com- 
municating your own.” The letters contain no 
evidence that the father attempted to argue this 
matter out with the son, and indeed to suppose such 
a thing possible is to credit the elder Mendelssohn 
with little sense. Nothing can come from the work 
of a musician whose heart and soul are not in his 
theme; and for Mendelssohn to have attempted 
another ‘‘ Robert le Diable” or ‘‘ Masaniello,” when 
influenced by the feelings above expressed, would 
have been to court utter defeat. The reader needs 
no telling that even Immermann’s “‘ Tempest ” came 
to nothing; but it deserves mention that when our 
fastidious composer did begin an opera, he took his 
subject from the legends to which Richard Wagner 
was driven by pretty much the same route. 
Mendelssohn plunged deeply into the exciting life 
of Paris, as it was in 1831, when the political pot 
was boiling furiously, and everybody was more or 
less a doctrinaire if not a St. Simonian. He speaks 
of this again and again in his usual bright style, and 
his words reveal too much of character to be passed 
over here. There was great talk at that time about 
the juste milieu in politics, and a powerful party tried 
hard to steer the vessel of State exactly midway 
between Scylla and Charybdis. About this our 
master has his little joke: ‘‘ Yesterday I saw the 
milieu ; it had on a light grey coat, looked very 
fashionable, and sat in the first place on the minis- 
terial bench. It was sharply attacked by M. Mauguin, 
who has a very long nose.” Presently, however, 
Mendelssohn caught the infection of political life 
around him, and there is evidence to show that if he 
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did not actually coquet with the St. Simonians, they 
tried hard to make him a convert. Thus he writes 
to his father : ‘I have in my possession an appeal to 
mankind from P——, in which he makes his confession 
of faith, and invites every one to surrender a share of 
his property, however small, to the St. Simonians ; 
calling on all artists to devote their genius in future 
to this religion, to compose better music than Rossini 
or Beethoven, to build temples of peace, and to paint 
like Raphael or David. I have twenty copies of this 
pamphlet, which P desired me, dear father, to 
send to you. I rest satisfied by sending you one, 
which you will find quite enough.” Then the writer 
proceeds to show his father in how perfectly orthodox 
a light he regards this new heresy: ‘It is a bad 
sign of the state of the public mind here that such a 
monstrous doctrine should ever have arisen. . . . And 
then their ideas of universal philanthropy, of dis- 
belief in hell, and the devil and eternal perdition, and 
of the annihilation of selfishness—ideas which, in our 
country, spring from nature, and are to be found all 
over Christendom, and without which I should not 
wish to live—they parade as a new invention and 
discovery, constantly repeating that they mean to 
transform the world, and to render mankind happy.” 
Most of us will agree to take cum grano salis Men- 
delssohn’s assertion that he would rather die than 
part with his belief in “the devil.” He was ad- 
dressing his father and wished before all to assure the 
old man that these new ideas were hated with a 
hatred wholesome in its completeness. Continuing 
his letter, Mendelssohn dismisses the subject with one 
of those strokes of sly humour which so enliven his 
correspondence: ‘I attended a meeting last Sunday 
where all the Fathers sat in a circle; then came the 
principal Father and demanded their reports, prais- 
ing and blaming them, addressing the assembly, and 
issuing his commands: to me it was quite awful. He 
also has completely renounced his parents, and lives 
with the Fathers, his disciples, for whom he is endea- 
vouring to negotiate aloan.” Readers of French history 
very well know that the Government of the day saw 
mischief in the theories of St. Simon, and came down 
on their votaries with a heavy hand. To this Men- 
delssohn subsequently refers in his liveliest style: 
‘* Early this morning Hiller rushed in and told me he 
had just witnessed the arrest of the St. Simonians. He 
wished to hear their oration, but the Fathers did not 
come. All of a sudden soldiers made their way in 
and requested those present to disperse as quickly as 
possible. . . . A party of National Guards are placed 
in the street, and other soldiers marched there ; every- 
thing is sealed up, and now the frocés will begin. 
My B minor quartett, which is lying in the Rue 
Monsigny is also sealed up. The Adagio alone is in 
the style of the juste milieu, all the other parts mouve- 
ment. I suppose I shall eventually be obliged to play 
it before a jury.” 

From the portions of these Paris letters not devoted 
to music many additions to Mendelssohniana might 
be made. Here is one, for example: ‘The day 
previous I paid two musical visits to the grumbling 
Cherubini and the kind Herz. . . . Herz presently 
arrived and gave audience to his pupils. We were 
very loving, recalled old times, and besprinkled each 
other mutually with great praise. On his pianos is 
inscribed, ‘ Médaille d’or. Exposition de 1827.’ This 
was very imposing. Thence I went to Erard’s, 
where I tried over his instruments, and remarked 
written on them in large letters, ‘ Medaille d’or. 
Exposition de 1827.’ My respect seemed to diminish. 
When I went home I opened my own instrument by 
Pleyel, and to be sure there also I saw in large 
letters, ‘Medaille d’or. Exposition de 1827.’ The 
matter is like the title of Hofrath, but it is charac- 








teristic. It is alleged that the Chambers are about 
to discuss the following proposition: ‘All Frenchmen 
have, by their birth, a right to the order of the Legion 
of Honour, and permission to appear without the 
Order can only be obtained by special services to the 
State.’”’ On portraits our master is equally amusing: 
‘“A propos, shall I be lithographed full length? 
Answer what you will, I won’t. One afternoon in 
Berlin, when I was standing before Schenck’s shop, I 
registered a solemn vow, unheard by anybody, that 
I would never allow myself to be hung up till I 
became a great man. The temptation in Munich 
was strong, where they wished to drape me with a 
Carbonaro cloak, a stormy sky in the background, 
and my fac-simile underneath, but I happily got off 
by adhering to my principles. Here again I am 
rather tempted, for the likenesses are very striking, 
but I keep my vow; and if, after all, I never do 
become a great man, though posterity will be de- 
prived of a portrait, it will have an absurdity the 
less.” In this we find another proof of Mendels- 
sohn’s keen sense of the incongruous. A small man 
with a large portrait—the sensitive young composer 
shrank from such an anomaly. He would not lay 
himself open to the ridicule of a sarcastic world. 
Turning to Mendelssohn’s musical experiences as 
set forth in these letters, it is disheartening to find 
that politics had just then almost banished music 
from Paris. Nothing was, as we say, “ going on,” 
and with nothing to look at even our keen-eyed 
observer could see nothing. ‘The aspect of music 
here,” he writes, ‘‘is miserable enough. The con- 
certs in the Conservatoire, which were my great 
object, will probably not take place at all, because 
the Commission of the Ministry wished to give a 
commission to the Commission of the Society to de- 
prive a Commission of Professors of their share of 
the profits; on which the Commission of the Con- 
servatoire replied to the Commission of the Ministry 
that they might go and be hanged, and even then 
they would not agree to it. . . . The Opéra-Comique 
is bankrupt, and it has had vacation since I came. 
At the Great Opéra they only give little ones, which 
amuse me, though they neither provoke nor excite. 
Charon’s Institut is closed; the Chapelle Royale is 
gone out like a light, not a single Mass is to be heard 
on Sundays in all Paris, unless accompanied by ser- 
pents.” Under conditions like these Mendelssohn 
had to seek music in private, and found ample pro- 
vocation to be busy. His chamber compositions 
were played by Baillot’s quartett ‘“‘with fire and 
spirit,” and in return he extemporised so well that 
the audience ‘‘shouted and applauded like mad.” 
Publishers soon began to worry him for pianoforte 
compositions @ la Kalkbrenner and Herz, and, to 
crown all, Habeneck, when the Conservatoire con- 
certs had been determined on, promised some of his 
orchestral works a place in the programme. But in 
the midst of all this the affectionate young man often 
thought of his distant home and became melancholy. 
His temperament was one of extremes, and, if no 
other evidence were forthcoming, there is plenty in 
the letters to show that but a step, in Mendels- 
sohn’s case, divided laughter from tears. We find 
him, in the midst of one bright and joyous 
epistle, suddenly remember that Christmas comes 
with the morrow, and then he says: ‘“ This 
is Christmas Eve, but I feel little interest in 
it, or in New Year’s Night either. Please God, 
another year may wear a different aspect, and I will 
not then go to the theatre on Christmas Eve, as I am 
about to do to night, to hear Lablache and Rossini 
for the first time. How little I care about it! I 
should much prefer nut-crackers and apples to-day, 
and I think it very doubtful whether the orchestra 
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will play anything as pretty as my Kinder Sinfonie. 
I must be content, however.” Time and again we 
find Mendelssohn, despite the gaiety around him, 
“ modulating,” as he himself expressed it, ‘* into the 
minor key.” In February he heard that his friend 
Edward Rietz, a violinist, had gone to join the ma- 
jority, upon which he wrote a letter that perhaps 
more than anything else reveals his profoundly 
emotional nature: ‘‘Many hopes, and a pleasant 
bright period of my life, have departed with him, and 
I never again can feel so happy. . . . I must now set 
about forming new plans, and building fresh castles 
in the air; the former ones are irrevocably gone, for 
he was interwoven with them all. . . . The former 
days are now indeed departed, but it is not those 
alone that I lose, but also the man I so sincerely loved. 
Had I never had any, or had I lost all cause 
for loving him, I must, without a cause, have 
loved him all the same. He loved me too, and 
the knowledge that there was such a man in the 
world—one on whom I could rely, who lived to love 
me, and whose wishes and aims were identical with 
my own—this is all over. It is the hardest blow 
that has yet befallen me, and never shall I forget 
it.’ Yet, curiously enough, when news arrived that 
Goethe had also gone, Mendelssohn gave to his old 
friend but a few commonplace lines: ‘‘ The sad 
news of Goethe’s loss makes me feel poor indeed. 
What a blow to the country? It is another of 
those tidings which I have received here, which will 
always recur to my mind at the very name of Paris, 
and not all the kindness I have received, nor the 
tumult and excitement, nor the life of gaiety, can 
ever efface this impression. May it please God to 
preserve us from still worse tidings and grant us all 
a happy meeting. This is the chief thing.” ‘Still 
worse tidings ” than the death of Germany’s greatest 
poet is a phrase that demands explanation, and 
explanation may be found in the fact that when the 
letter was written, cholera—‘‘the spectre,” as Men- 
delssohn called it—raged in Paris, and men naturally 
thought more of themselves and those dear to them 
by ties of blood than of the greatest in whom they 
had no such instinctive interest. Let us not judge 
Mendelssohn harshly, therefore, for the comparative 
indifference with which Goethe’s death was received. 
His thoughts ran upon the graver question whether 
himself and the family circle at Berlin would ever 
meet again unbroken. But the desponding or sorrow- 
ful moods illustrated by the quotations just given 
were exceptional. As a rule, Mendelssohn proved 
true to the gay side of his nature, and his remarks 
upon musical topics overflow with life and humour. 
Thus he gives the funniest possible sketch of the 
plot of “Robert le Diable,”’ then playing at the 
Grand-Opéra, but relapses at the end into something 
of Schumann’s gravity on the same subject: “I can- 
not imagine how any music could be composed on 
such a cold, formal extravaganza as this, and so the 
opera does not satisfy me. It is throughout frigid 
and heartless, and where this is the case it produces 
no effect on me. The people extol the music, but where 
warmth and truth are wanting I have no test to apply.” 
He was in the mood, also, on one occasion to make 
some edifying remarks upon a composition by his 
sister Fanny. After noticing details as thus, for 
example: ‘What the deuce made you think of 
setting your G horns so high? Did you ever hear a 
G horn take the high G without a squeak?” and as 
thus : ‘ Do not these deep oboes in the same passage 
growl away all pastoral feeling and all bloom?” he 
proceeds to remarks full of interest and importance, 
the force of which nobody need seek to heighten : 
“At the beginning of the aria alone are the words 
vigorous and spirited, and from them emanated the 





whole of your lovely piece of music. The music of 
the choruses is, of course, good, for it is written by 
you; but in the first place, it seems to me that it 
might be by any other good master; and, secondarily, 
as if it were not necessarily what it is, indeed as if it 
might have been differently composed. This arises 
from the poetry not demanding any particular music. 
I know that this is often the fault of my own com- 
positions, but though I am fully aware of the beam 
in my own eyes, I would fain extract the mote from 
yours, to relieve you at once from its pressure. My 
résumé, therefore, is, that I would advise you to be 
more cautious in the choice of your words, because, 
after all, it is not everything in the Bible, even if it 
suits the theme, that is suggestive of music ; but you 
have probably obviated these suggestions of mine in 
your new cantata, before being aware of them, in 
which case I might as well have said nothing.” 
What underlies all this but the doctrine put forward 
by Richard Wagner with all the air of a discovery, 
that words chosen by the musician must be such as 
‘‘yearn” for musical expression—that such words 
only may be allied to music, and that for them 
only one form of expression is appropriate. The 
difference is that Mendelssohn’s ideas are clothed 
in simple, intelligible language, with no pretence at 
all, while those of Wagner are attended by a long 
array of mysterious verbiage which, though it fall 
grandly upon the ear, ‘darkens counsel” in the 
mind. 

To this examination of the Paris letters need only 
be added the terms in which, writing from the French 
capital, Mendelssohn summed up the results of his 
travels, using as he did so a “more serious strain 
than common.” His conclusion is just what those 
who have read so far might expect: “I must first, 
in taking a general view of the past, refer to what 
you defined as the chief objects of my journey, and 
wished me strictly to adhere to. I was closely to 
examine the various countries, and to fix on the one 
where I wished to live and to work; I was further to 
make known my name and capabilities, in order that 
the people among whom I resolved to settle should 
receive me well, and not be wholly ignorant of my 
career. . . . Always excepting those mistakes which 
are not discovered till too late, I think I have fulfilled 
these purposes. People now know that I exist and 
that I have a purpose, and any talent that I display 
they are ready to approve and to accept... . Your 
injunction, too, to make choice of the country that I 
preferred to live in I have equally performed, at least 
generally that country is Germany. This is a point 
on which I have now quite made up my mind. I 
cannot yet, however, decide on the particular city, 
for the most important of all, which for various 
reasons has so many attractions for me, I have not 
yet thought of in this light—I mean Berlin. This is 
also why I do not endeavour to get the commission 
for an opera here. If I compose really good music, 
indispensable in these days, it will be understood and 
valued in Germany. If I compose indifferent music 
it will be quickly forgotten in Germany, but here it 
would be often performed and extolled, and sent to 
Germany and given there on the authority of Paris, 
as we daily see. But Ido not choose this, and if I 
am not capable of composing good music, I have no 
wish to be praised forit. So I shall first try Germany, 
and if things go so badly that I can no longer live 
there, I can then have recourse to some foreign 
country.” With this resolve, one in every way re- 
dounding to the credit alike of his principles and 
policy, Mendelssohn quitted Paris, and (April, 1832) 
joined his brother Paul in London. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue ‘ Proceedings” of the fifth session of the 
Musical Association are now printed and in the 
hands of the members. The list of members contains 
rather under 200 names. Many of them are amongst 
the most distinguished in science and in the musical 
profession; but, considering the low rate of subscrip- 
tion—only one guinea per annum—we ought to look 
forward to a considerable increase in the number 
of subscribers. The papers which have been read 
during the past session fairly represent the general 
and, we might say, the mixed aims of the Associa- 
tion. Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Spottiswoode have 
each read a paper on acoustical or purely scientific 
questions having a practical bearing on the con- 
struction of musical instruments. The discussion 
which followed Mr. Spottiswoode’s paper on “ Beats 
and Combination Tones” elicited valuable opinions 
in regard to the truth of the Helmholtzian theory of 
the ‘“‘ grave harmonic,” a subject which, from the 
views expressed by Mr. Spottiswoode, appears to be 
still unsettled. Organ-builders and organists would 
be interested in the right definition of the term 
“drawing,” that became a question in discussing 
Lord Rayleigh’s experiments on the “ Mutual In- 
fluence of Two Sounds nearly in Unison.” Mr. 
Shelford Bidwell’s paper on “‘ Recent Inventions for 
Reproducing the Sound of the Human Voice” was 
amusingly illustrated by the telephone, the micro- 
phone, and phonograph; and from Mr. C. G. 

_ Saunders we have a short treatise on the very prac- 
tical but little understood subject of the ‘‘ Construc- 
tion of Buildings in reference to Sound.” The papers 
we have mentioned comprise the half of the eight 
provided for the session. The remaining four are on 
purely musical subjects, either from an historical, 
biographical, or technical point of view, and include 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley’s paper on “‘ The Early Italian 
and Spanish Treatises on Counterpoint and Har- 
mony,’ Mr. G. A. Osborne’s “Sketch of Berlioz,” 
Mr. Prout’s paper on the ‘“ Growth of the Modern 
Orchestra during the Past Century,” and Mr. C. E. 
Stephens’s paper on ‘‘ Form in Musical Composition.” 
It would be difficult to devise a better distribution of 
subjects, and it is to be hoped that members will 
freely circulate their copies of the printed Report 
so as to attract subscribers. An infusion of new 
elements will soon be the great want in the Musical 
Association. Its scope is limited, and the men are 
few who are capable or willing to discuss in public 
musico-scientific matters; and if the questions are 
practical, it is difficult to avoid hobbies and the ad- 
vertisement of self or friends. In a place like Lon- 
don, with such a gigantic population, it is curious 
to turn over the reports of the discussions at the 
Musical Association, and find on certain subjects 
the same half-dozen names over and over again. It 
is possibly the same everywhere and in all Associa- 
tions. The few men who come to the front are im- 
pelled by enthusiasm for special views, or by their 
consciousness of being able to talk without discredit, 
or by the necessity, from their professional position, 
of having to talk about something. If nothing 
amazing has come of it, sooner or later the occasion 
will arise when the collective wisdom of the Musical 
Association will be concentrated on some object of 
general utility. Already the Association has made 
an effort to draw the attention of the trustees of the 
British Museum to the “ want of an index, catalogue, 
or other means of more ready reference” to the 
music and musical literature in that institution. 
The effort cannot be said to be wholly successful. 
It has, however, elicited a reply of some kind, and 
serves to remind the authorities and the world at 
large that there is a body of musical gentlemen 
amongst us taking notes. It is something to know 





from the trustees of the Museum that the separate 
catalogue of music comprises 372 volumes, and em- 
ploys two cataloguers and two copyists in registering 
for the use of posterity the latest products of native 
genius. During the session of the Musical Associa- 
tion 1879-1880 the question of musical education will 
come to the fore as a result of Dr. Hullah’s Report. 
The subject is a little mixed with a dangerous 
element, and perhaps the Committee of the Associa- 
tion may not desire to disturb the academic serenity 
of their meetings with polemics. Still it is a legiti- 
mate subject for investigation. The reading of a 
long rigmarole on musical education will be of little 
use. Two or three plain points in the question 
shortly laid before the members and their friends for 
discussion and votes are what is wanted. Such a pro- 
ceeding in regard to public questions as they arise 
would convert the Musical Association into an active 
power, which may not be in conformity with its 
objects and constitution, but might very much con- 
tribute to its longevity. People—and, above all, 
English people—soon weary of essays. 





THE musical critic of the Queen has taken up his 
parable against the pretensions of promenade concerts, 
especially those at Covent Garden, to be anything 
better than mere amusements, or an excuse for mis- 
cellaneous gatherings. He laughs at the idea of 
regarding them as in any sense valuable from an art 
point of view, and intimates that the performance of 
symphonies and such like works is labour in vain, 
since the only effect upon those who listen at all is 
weariness or boredom. We do not agree with him. 
No doubt many persons frequent these entertainments 
with no thought of music in their minds, just as many 
others go to church for reasons having little to do 
with devotion. But the man who says that an 
average ‘‘promenade” audience does not care for 
good compositions and declines to listen to them, 
cannot know of what he is speaking. In the first 
place we may take for granted that persons who, 
like the Messrs. Gatti, risk their money in specula- 
tions of the kind, do not force upon the public ear 
obnoxious music, and that, if Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies are played at Covent Garden, it is because 
they help to make up an attraction. But better 
proof than this is supplied by actual observation. 
We know nothing more hopeful and encouraging to 
those who desire the advance of public taste, than 
the aspect of the “promenade” when a really good 
work is being played. Although closely packed 
together, and having to stand, the people listen with 
an intentness which might profitably be imitated by 
those whose means command a comfortable seat. 
Some of the music, we grant, goes “ over their heads” 
and is but vaguely comprehended, but every honest 
eftort to hear intelligently marks a step in the 
education of him who makes it. Hardly therefore 
can we over-estimate the value of classical music 
at promenade concerts. It means the sowing of good 
seed on very miscellaneous ground, no doubt, but, 
though much may be wasted, a great deal is certain 
to take root in soil not otherwise easy to reach. We 
strongly advise the writer in the Queen to attend at 
Covent Garden a few nights and ascertain for himself 
on what false grounds his published opinion has been 
formed. 





Ir has often been said that when a number of 
persons are doubtful of the truth of a certain circum- 
stance, and one volunteers, from his own knowledge, 
to decide the point, he usually knows less about it 
than anybody else. Constantly do we meet with 
confirmations of the profundity of this remark, and 
perhaps on no subject more decisively than that of 
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music. Passing over the assertions of the many 
writers on ancient music—so contradictory and yet all 
$0 positively stated—it is curious to note how events 
most confidently put forth as the result of much 
research by modern writers have afterwards been 
proved untrue. Fétis, for instance, at one time a 
recognised authority, has recently suffered much 
from those who have minutely examined into his 
“facts.” From our own knowledge, we have in this 
journal shown how in one or two biographies of those 
eminent musicians with whom we were personally 
acquainted he has jumped to conclusions from mere 
hearsay evidence; and Carl Engel, in his papers on 
«The Literature of National Music,’ contributed to 
the MusicaL Times, in speaking of Fétis’s works, 
tells us that in his ‘‘ Résumé philosophique” he is 
“quite sure” that the fiddle-bow originated in Europe, 
and in his “‘ Recherches historiques,” prefacing his 
Treatise on Antonio Stradiuarius, he is ‘‘ quite sure” 
that it originated in Hindustan. Friederich von 
Drieberg, in his ‘ Worterbuch der griechischen 
Musik,” published in Berlin, asserts, without the 
slightest authority, that the Greeks had a tonal 
system, scales even more true than our own, that 
they employed harmony, and that their musical 
instruments were most perfectly constructed. As 
we have said,it is only those really learned on any 
subject who are oppressed with doubts. A compiler 
of facts connected with celebrated violinists, for 
example, speaking of Lulli, says: ‘Our national 
anthem has been ascribed to him, but erroneously, 
having been composed in 1607 by Dr. John Bull, 
organist to James I., and the words by Ben Jonson.” 
This assertion will amuse those who have read Mr. 
W. H. Cummings’s articles on this subject published 
some few months back in the Musica TIMEs. 

It would of course be unnecessary to address any 
words of encouragement to the many who have carried 
of medals and other prizes at the annual musical 
examinations which have recently taken place; but 
those who, whilst striving their utmost to win tan- 
gible honours, have gone away for their summer 
holiday disappointed at what they may conceive 
their “‘ want of success,”’ will, we are certain, be glad 
to read the following extracts from the speech of 
Professor Huxley at the distribution of prizes to the 
boys of University College. “I do not doubt,” he 
said, “that outside the list of prize-winners there 
may be boys of keener intellect than any who are in 
it, disqualified by lack of industry or lack of health; 
and there may be highly industrious boys who are 
unfortunately dull or sickly; and there may be 
athletes who are, still more unfortunately, either 
idle or stupid, or both.” All persons whose lives are 
spent in preparing young persons for examinations 
Must concur in the justice of these observations. 
The fact of obtaining a certain number of “ marks,” 
or of answering questions within a given time whilst 
seated with others at a table, may be accepted as a 
fair test of the readiness or physical endurance of 
students; but something must be allowed for those 
who, although extremely talented, are so nervously 
organised as to be thrown into a state of intellectual 
Prostration during the whole examination; and it is 
within our own knowledge that many such pupils 
obtain a higher rank in after-life than some of those 
who have obtained the prizes. ‘“ Hence,” says most 
truly Professor Huxley, “let none of you be dis- 
couraged. Those who have won prizes have made 
4 good beginning ; those who have not may yet make 
that good ending which is better than a good be- 
ginning. No life is wasted unless it ends in sloth, 
dishonesty, or cowardice. No success is worthy of 
the name unless it is won by honest industry and 
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brave breasting of the waves of fortune.” Surely 
these are crumbs of comfort for desponding students. 





WE have no intention of re-criticising the musical 
merits of the Opera “H.M.S. Pinafore.” Our 
opinion upon that work was given in this journal 
at the time of its production; and on a more intimate 
acquaintance with it we have never seen any reason 
to modify the remarks we then made. Neither should 
we stop to question for one moment the justice of the 
eulogiums which have been passed upon the Opera 
in America as long as they are written or spoken by 
persons whose convictions are based upon a sound 
knowledge of the subject upon which they are en- 
larging. But amongst the many fulsome notices we 
have read in American papers, nothing has, we think, 
equalled the absurdity of the following oration de- 
livered at a recent public meeting in the States: 
‘* We know,” said the speaker, “ that in time past all 
has not been well between us. England has never 
understood us, never done us thorough justice. But 
the time has come for all this to be removed. Eng- 
land has made all straight. They taxed our tea 
(groans), but remember, they gave us the Pinafore 
(cheers). They made war upon us! But they gave 
us the Pinafore (cheers). They did not appreciate 
the glorious war which crushed slavery under foot— 
but we forgive them—for they gave us the Pinafore ! 
(great cheering). American citizens, the time will 
come when the American eagle shall soar aloft with 
the union-jack in one talon and the stars and 
stripes in the other, and scream the glorious strains 
of that immortal Opera throughout the endless em- 
pyrean!”’ (Tremendous cheering, during which the 
band struck up “He is an Englishman!”) We 
know that there are some authors who subsist upon 
flattery; but Mr. Sullivan is, we believe, too great 
an artist to swallow such flattery as this with equa- 
nimity. 





A CORRESPONDENT living in a small country-town 
has addressed us in hopes that we may assist him in 
remedying a grievance; but considering that we 
seriously suffer from the same grievance ourselves, 
we scarcely think that we can be of any service to 
him. He says that for some time he has been 
‘“‘much afflicted with circulars from London, the 
greater part of which refer to two manufactures— 
one being sherry, the other pianofortes.” With the 
former of these “‘ manufactures” we are of course 
not inclined to interfere in the pages of this journal ; 
but we certainly share our correspondent’s surprise 
on reading in the circular which he incloses that 
an English maker, proud of the “ degree of excel- 
lence” so obvious in the pianofortes of his manufac- 
ture, should impress upon those whom he addresses 
the fact that all his instruments “bear the name of 
Jules Lemoine and Sons.” We are by no means 
astonished at the information contained in the cir- 
cular that such pianofortes as are here offered *‘ can 
only be obtained at £4 to £5 extra from other quali- 
fied makers,” because, as the communication com- 
mences ‘Dear Sir,” it is evident that the writer 
has some friendly feeling towards this resident in a 
country-town, and is resolved to let him have a first- 
rate instrument at a lower price than he must pay 
elsewhere; but we fail to comprehend why he should 
be ashamed of his own name. Our correspondent 
has not forwarded to us any specimen of the circulars 
announcing the superior sherry, to which he alludes ; 
but our experience has proved that when a better- 
known name than that of the vendors is affixed to 
this article, the circumstance is never mentioned 
either in writing or in print. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Messrs. A. AND S. GaTTYI’s series of performances under 
the above title commenced at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the oth ult., with every prospect of financial success. 
Artistically we are disposed to regard them leniently; 
for although the classical works occasionally given are 
performed amidst utterly antagonistic surroundings, there 
can be no doubt that the more good music is placed before 
the public the better. The French pianist, Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury, has created a marked effect upon 
those who would listen to her finished performances ; and 
amongst the vocalists, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
may be cited in proof that the best vocal talent has been 
secured, although we cannot say that as a rule they have 
done more than sing down to the taste of the majority of 
their listeners. In the absence of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
the entire conductorship has devolved upon Mr. Cellier, 
who performs his arduous duties with much efficiency. 


WE have received the following translation of an in- 
teresting Report in the ‘“‘ Musikalischen Wochenblatt,” by 
Herr Concert-meister George Japha, of Cologne, on a new 
invention for improving the tone of all stringed instru- 
ments: ‘It is a well-known fact that the perfection 
to which the great Italian instrument-makers brought 
their art has never since their times been even approached, 
whilst in all other musical instruments, and especially in 
the piano, great and continued improvements have been 
made up to the present day: thus, the masterpieces of the 
old Italian makers have reached such an extreme price as 
to leave them almost unpurchasable by artists. This is 
partly owing to the careless manner in which repairs have 
been executed, partly to the neglect with which many 
owners have treated their instruments, but principally to 
the fact that during the past century wood has been 
scraped from their insides with the false notion that this 
operation improved the tone, whereas on the contrary 
irreparable injury has been done, and in consequence the 
greater number of the old instruments are weak in the 
wood. Attempts have been made in various ways to 
rectify these evils, but hitherto they have only been 
attended with partial success. Recently a most excellent 
invention has been introduced by Herr. A Spreuger, Court 
instrument-maker in Stuttgart, the object of which is to 
strengthen and improve the tone in every way, and the 
application of which I have found to be highly successful. 
The little simple and cheap apparatus is described by him 
as a (Tone-Schraube) tone-screw, and its use does net in 
the slightest manner endanger the instrument. Herr 
Spreuger has perfected the Tone-Schraube on the true 
principles of acoustics, and his own words may be here 
quoted to explain the mode of adapting it: ‘My new 
invention consists of a species of auxiliary or second sound- 
post, which is introduced into the instrument, one end 
being brought into contact with the inside of the belly at 
the principal point of vibration, and the other resting upon 
a wooden bar which runs longitudinally along the instru- 
ment, one end coming through the button, and the other 
being fixed in the block which holds the neck of the 
instrument. The’ second sound-post is just one-tenth 
the length of the usual one, which of course remains 
in its normal position, whilst that of the second one 
is exactly under the middle of the bridge. The way 
in which the second sound-post and the long bar of 
wood are regulated is by a small screw which works 
through the button holding the tail-piece. By turning 
this screw from left to right the bar of wood, being 
arched upwards towards the under part of the belly, 
is still further pressed in the same direction, and the 
second sound- post is thus pressed firmer against the belly. 
This pressure can of course be increased or diminished 
until the best effect of tone is obtained.’ The unanimously 
satisfactory reports of the success of the apparatus received 
from the most eminent professors in Stuttgart induced me 
to make a trial of it on my own concert instrument, a fine 
Guadagnini, but nevertheless having certain defects which 
I had in many other ways in vain endeavoured to remedy. 
The result far exceeded my expectation. My violin has 


and equality in all positions and on all the strings, and 
the result is alike in a large or small space truly astonish. 
ing. I therefore consider it but right to bring this inven. 
tion to the notice of the owners of stringed instruments 
that may be weak in the wood or have otherwise suffered 
from the ravages of time, and I feel convinced that by 
doing so I am rendering a service to all my brother artists, 
I would especially draw attention to the absolute freedom 
from risk in adapting the apparatus, to its simplicity, and 
its trifling cost, which latter is, for violins, ten shillings; 
cellos, twenty shillings.; and for contra-basses, forty 
shillings. The address of Mr. Spreuger is Stuttgart, 
Gartenstrasse 34. One remark inconclusion. The ‘ tone- 
screw’ has only to be fixed once in the proper position, 
and after an interval of fourteen days a continued im. 
provement in the tone will be found to take place.” 


THE Examinations for Degrees in Music at the University 
of Oxford are appointed to take place as follows: 1, 
Second Examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Music, 
This examination will commence on Tuesday, October 14, 
at I0 A.M., in the Music School. In addition to the usual 
subjects, there will be required a critical knowledge of the 
full scores of Mozart’s Symphony usually called “ The 
Jupiter;” Mendelssohn’s Cantata ‘Lauda Sion.”—2, 
Examination for the Degree of Doctor in Music. This 
examination will commence at the same time and place as 
the above. Each of the above examinations will occupy 
at least two days. Candidates whose exercises have been 
approved, and who propose to offer themselves for either 
of these examinations, are to give in their names to Mr, 
George Parker, the Clerk of the Schools, on or before 
October 11, to pay the statutable fee of £2, and to exhibit 
their “‘ Testamur”’ of having passed the previous examina. 
tion. 

THE death of Mr. James Howell, the eminent contra. 
bassist, which occurred during the last month, claims 
something more than a mere passing record. One of the 
“first eleven”? male students at the Royal Academy of 
Music, he was placed under Anfossi, who at that time held 
a reputation only second to Dragonetti, and soon became 
a first-rate performer upon his instrument, and an excellent 
musician, thoroughly able to read and even play from 
score, the pianoforte indeed being for sometime his prin- 
cipal study. As an orchestral performer he was unrivalled, 
for not only was his admirable tone of the utmost im- 
portance in every first-class band ; but his knowledge of the 
traditional method of accompanying recitative rendered his 
services at the Royal Italian Opera almost indispensable. 
For some years he had retired from the profession; but 
his memory will long be cherished by all who knew him, 
both as an accomplished artist and a kind-hearted and 
genial man. 

WE are glad to find that the efforts of Mr. Frederick N. 
Lohr to promote the interests of the Plymouth Vocal Asso- 
ciation—of which he has long been the Honorary Conductor 
—have been rewarded as they deserve, the last season 
having ended with a small balance in hand, for the first 
time since the formation of the Society. Nearly all the 
body of the hall is taken by subscribers; and as there isa 
complete orchestra, a fine organ, and the most eminent 
artists constantly appear at the concerts, there can be 
little doubt that the prosperity of the Association is now 
tolerably well ensured. For the coming season the works 
selected for performance are Haydn’s “ Creation,” Handel's 
“‘ Messiah,”’ Mendelssohn’s * Walpurgis Night,’’ Gadsby’s 
‘* Lord of the Isles,’’ Benedict’s ‘* St. Peter,’’ and Spoht’s 
‘“* Calvary.” 

At St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, Oratorios will for the 
future be given every Sunday evening after the service, 
with full orchestra and augmented choir under the direction 
of Mr. Stedman. The Oratorios already announced are 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’ Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ” and 
‘* Calvary,” Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise,’’ “‘ St. Paul,” 
and * Elijah,”” Handel’s ‘* Messiah,”’ Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
and Mozart’s ‘* Requiem.” 


THE Ninetieth Monthly Concert of the Grosvenor Choral 
Society was held at the Grosvenor Hall on the 15th ult., 


.the principal feature of the Concert being the ‘ Allegro 


con brio” from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, and the 





eminently gained in fulness of tone, freedom of touch, 


Overture to Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” arranged 
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as a duet for two pianofortes, and well played by the 
Misses F. Hartley, Frame, and Dakin, and Mr. J. H. 
Maunder. Miss Agnes Ross sang Gounod’s ‘*O that we 
two were maying”’ and two other songs excellently, each 
being redemanded. The other vocalists were Miss Giles, 
Mr. Arthur Weston, and Mr. Thomas Nettleship. The 
choral selections, including Schumann’s “ Gipsy life,” 
Hatton’s ‘The Sailor’s song,” W. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Shep- 
herds all.” were efficiently rendered. Mr. Henry Baker 
conducted. 


Tue instrumental works to be performed at the forth- 
coming Bristol Musical Festival will include Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A minor (Scotch) ; Schubert’s unfinished 
Symphony in B minor; Beethoven’s Grand Concerto in 
E flat (The Emperor), for pianoforte and orchestra; a 
Gavotte and Minuet for pianoforte and orchestra, by 
Raff; the Garden-Scene and Dance from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding;” the Overtures to ‘ Euryanthe” 

eber), ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn), and ‘ Anacreon”’ 
(Cherubini); and the Introduction to the first and third 
acts of Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The band will consist of 
eighty performers ; Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé. 


Tue decease of Mrs. Sartoris during the past month will 
recall to the memory of many amateurs her great success 
on the operatic stage as Adelaide Kemble. Her brilliant 
reception in ‘‘ Norma”’ at once established a fame which 





was increased by her excellent acting, as well as singing, 
in many other well-known parts. She was married to Mr. 
Sartoris in 1843, and, finally retiring from the stage, became 
also eminent in literature, her novel ‘* A Week in a French 
Country-House ” having made a highly favourable impres- 
sion. Mrs. Sartoris was a daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
and sister of Mrs. Butler, better known as Fanny Kemble. 


Tue Second Examination for Mus. B. degree at the 
University of Cambridge will take place in December. 
Candidates who have passed the first examination (the 
preliminary) and who intend proceeding to the second 
examination must place their exercises in the hands of 
Professor Macfarren on or before October 1. 








REVIEWS. 


Out of Darkness (Aus der Tiefe), Psalm 130. For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by George Henschel 
(Op. 30). [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Herr HENSCHEL is known amongst us as a singer not 
less than he deserves to be, but, as a composer, only a few 
of his smaller works—songs and such like—have hitherto 
tecommended him to favour. It is right that this failure 
of justice should be made good. Herr Henschel is some- 
thing more than a producer of musical trifles, and the 
public generally will wake up to the fact, when the work 
before us (now for the first time available with an English 
text, if not for the first time published) becomes dispersed 
over the country. We do not hesitate to say that the 
German vocalist’s setting of ‘‘ De profundis,” is a notable 
addition to our store of sacred music. It is marked by 
earnestness, power, and skill, in combination with intense 
expression; and it induces us to look to Herr Henschel for 
further examples, perhaps on a larger and grander scale, 
of the same undoubted talent. 

The Psalm, as a musical piece, is divided into five num- 
bers, beginning with a chorus (Grave, A minor), ‘‘ Out of 
darkness call I unto Thee.” This is preceded by an 
orchestral introduction, written very much in the style of 
Bach—that is to say, with a free and independent motion 
of real parts. One phrase here stands out prominently, 
beginning and ending the introduction as well as once 
intermediately appearing in the bass :— 





Grave, 


Thus reiterated, the phrase appears to us as embodying 
the prayer for deliverance which it heralds and, as we 
shall see, accompanies. The voices enter, ff, in solemn 
diatonic harmony (five parts), and the whole of the ex- 

















ordium constituted by this Grave movement is as impres- 
sive as befits the subject. After a pause on the dominant 
comes a Moderato, in the key of the Grave, beginning 
fugally as thus :— 
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This subject ‘‘ flies” in proper form through all the parts, 
and is slightly developed before a subordinate subject 
enters— 


CONTRALTO. 
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leading to a brief but strenuous ensemble on the words 
‘* Hear Thou me,” which closes in G minor. Then come 
an episode (iit mosso) for four solo voices and a re- 
sumption of the fugal theme with its subordinate. In the 
Coda of the number the subject of the orchestral intro- 
duction is again heard. By this time we are conscious of 
the composer’s power. He does not startle, but he enlists 
our interest and secures attention for whatever may follow. 
The second number is a Trio (Andante, F) by no means so 
completely in accord with the sentiment of its text as the 
opening chorus. ‘If Thou, Lord, shouldst number trans- 
gressions, who shall abide it?’’—such is the theme, one 
not to be contemplated without awe and fear. Herr 
Henschel, for reasons doubtless sufficient in his own eyes, 
takes a different view of it, and his music reflects com- 
placency and content rather than the emotions just named. 
A few bars will suffice by way of proof :— 


If . . Thou, Lord,shouldst num-ber trans-gressions 
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The result of this is that when the composer arrives at the 
comforting thought, “* But with Thee is forgiveness,” he 
has no contrast to offer. Subjoined is the new theme 
based upon a pedal dominant of its key :— 
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But with Thee, with Thee is for - give- ness, for - give-ness. 


Waiving the point just criticised—an important point as 
it seems to us—no fault can be found with the Trio, which 
is a good example of smooth writing, the parts flowing 
easily, and each presenting a fair share of melodic interest. 
In No. 3 we have an unaccompanied five-part chorus 
(Moderato, B flat) distinguished by more change of key 
and difficulty of passage than unaccompanied choruses 
usually show. Its most distinctive feature appears simul- 
taneously with an abrupt transition from B flat to G flat :— 


Yea, my soul is look - ingfor the 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Messrs. A. AND S. GaTTI’s series of performances under 
the above title commenced at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the oth ult., with every prospect of financial success. 
Artistically we are disposed to regard them leniently; 
for although the classical works occasionally given are 
performed amidst utterly antagonistic surroundings, there 
can be no doubt that the more good music is placed before 
the public the better. The French pianist, Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury, has created a marked effect upun 
those who would listen to her finished performances ; and 
amongst the vocalists, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
may be cited in proof that the best vocal talent has been 
secured, although we cannot say that as a rule they have 


done more than sing down to the taste of the majority of 


their listeners. In the absence of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
the entire conductorship has devolved upon Mr. Cellier, 
who performs his arduous duties with much efficiency. 





WE have received the following translation of an in- 
teresting Report in the “ Musikalischen Wochenblatt,”’ by 
Herr Concert-meister George Japha, of Cologne, on a new 
invention for improving the tone of all stringed instru- 
ments: ‘It is a well-known fact that the perfection 
to which the great Italian instrument-makers brought 
their art has never since their times been even approached, 
whilst in all other musical instruments, and especially in 
the piano, great and continued improvements have been 
made up to the present day: thus, the masterpieces of the 
old Italian makers have reached such an extreme price as 
to leave them almost unpurchasable by artists. This is 
partly owing to the careless manner in which repairs have 
been executed, partly to the neglect with which many 
owners have treated their instruments, but principally to 
the fact that during the past century wood has been 
scraped from their insides with the false notion that this 
operation improved the tone, whereas on the contrary 
irreparable injury has been done, and in consequence the 
greater number of the old instruments are weak in the 
wood. Attempts have been made in various ways to 
rectify these evils, but hitherto they have only been 
attended with partial success. Recently a most excellent 
invention has been introduced by Herr. A Spreuger, Court 
instrument-maker in Stuttgart, the object of which is to 
strengthen and improve the tone in every way, and the 
application of which I have found to be highly successful. 
The little simple and cheap apparatus is described by him 
as a (Tone-Schraube) tone-screw, and its use does not in 
the slightest manner endanger the instrument. Herr 
Spreuger has perfected the Tone-Schraube on the true 
principles of acoustics, and his own words may be here 
quoted to explain the mode of adapting it: ‘My new 
invention consists of a species of auxiliary or second sound- 
post, which is introduced into the instrument, one end 
being brought into contact with the inside of the belly at 
the principal point of vibration, and the other resting upon 
a wooden bar which runs longitudinally along the instru- 
ment, one end coming through the button, and the other 
being fixed in the block which holds the neck of the 
instrument. The second sound-post is just one-tenth 
the length of the usual one, which of course remains 
in its normal position, whilst that of the second one 
is exactly under the middle of the bridge. The way 
in which the second sound-post and the long bar of 
wood are regulated is by a small screw which works 
through the button holding the tail-piece. By turning 
this screw from left to right the bar of wood, being 
arched upwards towards the under part of the belly, 
is still further pressed in the same direction, and the 
second sound-post is thus pressed firmer against the belly. 
This pressure can of course be increased or diminished 
until the best effect of tone is obtained.’ The unanimously 
satisfactory reports of the success of the apparatus received 
from the most eminent professors in Stuttgart induced me 
to make a trial of it on my own concert instrument, a fine 
Guadagnini, but nevertheless having certain defects which 
I had in many other ways in vain endeavoured to remedy. 
The result far exceeded my expectation. My violin has 
eminently gained in fulness of tone, freedom of touch, 


and equality in all positions and on all the strings, and 
the result is alike in a large or small space truly astonish. 
ing. I therefore consider it but right to bring this inven. 
tion to the notice of the owners of stringed instruments 
that may be weak in the wood or have otherwise suffered 
from the ravages of time, and I feel convinced that by 
doing so I am rendering a service to all my brother artists, 
I would especially draw attention to the absolute freedom 
from risk in adapting the apparatus, to its simplicity, and 
its trifling cost, which latter is, for violins, ten shillings; 
cellos, twenty shillings.; and for contra- basses, forty 
shillings. The address of Mr. Spreuger is Stuttgart, 
Gartenstrasse 34. One remark inconclusion. The ‘ tone. 
screw’ has only to be fixed once in the proper position, 
and after an interval of fourteen days a continued im. 
provement in the tone will be found to take place.” 


THE Examinations for Degrees in Music at the University 
of Oxford are appointed to take place as follows: 1, 
Second Examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Music, 
This examination will commence on Tuesday, October 14, 
at 10 A.M., in the Music School. In addition to the usual 
subjects, there will be required a critical knowledge of the 
full scores of Mozart’s Symphony usually called “ The 
Jupiter;” Mendelssohn’s Cantata “Lauda Sion.”—z, 
Examination for the Degree of Doctor in Music. This 
examination will commence at the same time and place as 
the above. Each of the above examinations will occupy 
at least two days. Candidates whose exercises have been 
approved, and who propose to offer themselves for either 
of these examinations, are to give in their names to Mr, 
George Parker, the Clerk of the Schools, on or before 
October 11, to pay the statutable fee of £2, and to exhibit 
their “‘ Testamur”’ of having passed the previous examina. 
tion. 

Tue death of Mr. James Howell, the eminent contra- 
bassist, which occurred during the last month, claims 
something more than a mere passing record. One of the 
‘first eleven’? male students at the Royal Academy of 
Music, he was placed under Anfossi, who at that time held 
a reputation only second to Dragonetti, and soon became 
a first-rate performer upon his instrument, and an excellent 
musician, thoroughly able to read and even play from 
score, the pianoforte indeed being for sometime his prin- 
cipal study. As an orchestral performer he was unrivalled, 
for not only was his admirable tone of the utmost im- 
portance in every first-class band ; but his knowledge of the 
traditional method of accompanying recitative rendered his 
services at the Royal Italian Opera almost indispensable. 
For some years he had retired from the profession; but 
his memory will long be cherished by all who knew him, 
both as an accomplished artist and a kind-hearted and 
genial man. 


WE are glad to find that the efforts of Mr. Frederick N. 
Lohr to promote the interests of the Plymouth Vocal Asso- 
ciation—of which he has long been the Honorary Conductor 
—have been rewarded as they deserve, the last season 
having ended with a small balance in hand, for the first 
time since the formation of the Society. Nearly all the 
body of the hall is taken by subscribers; and as there isa 
complete orchestra, a fine organ, and the most eminent 
artists constantly appear at the concerts, there can be 
little doubt that the prosperity of the Association is now 
tolerably well ensured. For the coming season the works 
selected for performance are Haydn’s “‘ Creation,” Handel's 
‘‘ Messiah,” Mendelssohn’s * Walpurgis Night,’ Gadsby’s 
‘* Lord of the Isles,” Benedict’s ‘‘ St. Peter,’”’ and Spohr’s 
‘“* Calvary.” 

Art St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, Oratorios will for the 
future be given every Sunday evening after the service, 
with full orchestra and augmented choir under the direction 
of Mr. Stedman. The Oratorios already announced are 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’ Spohr’s ** Last Judgment ” and 
‘* Calvary,” Mendelssohn’s “* Hymn of Praise,”’ “* St. Paul,” 
and “ Elijah,’ Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
and Mozart’s ‘* Requiem.” 

THE Ninetieth Monthly Concert of the Grosvenor Choral 
Society was held at the Grosvenor Hall on the 15th ult, 


.the principal feature of the Concert being the “ Allegro 


con brio” from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, and the 





Overture to Nicolai’s * Merry Wives of Windsor” arranged 
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gs a duet for two pianofortes, and well played by the 
Misses F. Hartley, Frame, and Dakin, and Mr. J. H. 
Maunder. Miss Agnes Ross sang Gounod’s “‘O that we 
two were maying”’ and two other songs excellently, each 
being redemanded. The other vocalists were Miss Giles, 
Mr. Arthur Weston, and Mr. Thomas Nettleship. The 
choral selections, including Schumann’s “ Gipsy life,” 
Hatton’s ‘‘ The Sailor's song,’”” W. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Shep- 
herds all.” were efficiently rendered. Mr. Henry Baker 
conducted. 

Tue instrumental works to be performed at the forth- 
coming Bristol Musical Festival will include Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A minor (Scotch) ; Schubert’s unfinished 
Symphony in B minor; Beethoven’s Grand Concerto in 
E flat (The Emperor), for pianoforte and orchestra; a 
Gavotte and Minuet for pianoforte and orchestra, by 
Raff; the Garden-Scene and Dance from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding;” the Overtures to ‘ Euryanthe”’ 

eber), ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn), and ‘‘ Anacreon”’ 
Cherubini) ; and the Introduction to the first and third 
acts of Wagner’s *‘ Lohengrin.” The band will consist of 
eighty performers ; Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé. 


Tue decease of Mrs. Sartoris during the past month will 
recall to the memory of many amateurs her great success 
on the operatic stage as Adelaide Kemble. Her brilliant 
reception in ‘‘ Norma” at once established a fame which 
was increased by her excellent acting, as well as singing, 
in many other well-known parts. She was married to Mr. 
Sartoris in 1843, and, finally retiring from the stage, became 
also eminent in literature, her novel ‘*‘ A Week in a French 
Country-House ’’ having made a highly favourable impres- 
sion. Mrs. Sartoris was a daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
and sister of Mrs. Butler, better known as Fanny Kemble. 


THE Second Examination for Mus. B. degree at the 
University of Cambridge will take place in December. 
Candidates who have passed the first examination (the 
preliminary) and who intend proceeding to the second 
examination must place their exercises in the hands of 
Professor Macfarren on or before October 1. 








REVIEWS. 


Out of Darkness (Aus der Tiefe), Psalm 130. For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by George Henschel 
(Op. 30). [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Herr HENSCHEL is known amongst us as a singer not 
less than he deserves to be, but, as a composer, only a few 
of his smaller works—songs and such like—have hitherto 
tecommended him to favour. It is right that this failure 
of justice should be made good. Herr Henschel is some- 
thing more than a producer of musical trifles, and the 
public generally will wake up to the fact, when the work 
before us (now for the first time available with an English 
text, if not for the first time published) becomes dispersed 
over the country. We do not hesitate to say that the 
German vocalist’s setting of ‘‘ De profundis,”’ is a notable 
addition to our store of sacred music. It is marked by 
earnestness, power, and skill, in combination with intense 
expression; and it induces us to look to Herr Henschel for 
further examples, perhaps on a larger and grander scale, 
of the same undoubted talent. 

The Psalm, as a musical piece, is divided into five num- 
bers, beginning with a chorus (Grave, A minor), ‘* Out of 
darkness call I unto Thee.” This is preceded by an 
orchestral introduction, written very much in the style of 
Bach—that is to say, with a free and independent motion 
of real parts. One phrase here stands out prominently, 
beginning and ending the introduction as well as once 
intermediately appearing in the bass :— 





Grave, 
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Thus reiterated, the phrase appears to us as embodying 

@ prayer for deliverance which it heralds and, as we 
shall see, accompanies. The voices enter, ff, in solemn 
diatonic harmony (five parts), and the whole of the ex- 


ordium constituted by this Grave movement is as impres- 
sive as befits the subject. After a pause on the dominant 
comes a Moderato, in the key of the Grave, beginning 
fugally as thus :— 
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This subject ‘‘ flies” in proper form through all the parts, 
and is slightly developed before a subordinate subject 
enters— 
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Heark-en, heark-en to my 


leading to a brief but strenuous ensemble on the words 
‘* Hear Thou me,” which closes in G minor. Then come 
an episode (fii mosso) for four solo voices and a re- 
sumption of the fugal theme with its subordinate. In the 
Coda of the number the subject of the orchestral intro- 
duction is again heard. By this time we are conscious of 
the composer’s power. He does not startle, but he enlists 
our interest and secures attention for whatever may follow. 
The second number is a Trio (Andante, F) by no means so 
completely in accord with the sentiment of its text as the 
opening chorus. “If Thou, Lord, shouldst number trans- 
gressions, who shall abide it?”—such is the theme, one 
not to be contemplated without awe and fear. Herr 
Henschel, for reasons doubtless sufficient in his own eyes, 
takes a different view of it, and his music reflects com- 
placency and content rather than the emotions just named. 
A few bars will suffice by way of proof :— 


HH. 


Thou, Lord, shouldst num-ber trans-gressions 

















The result of this is that when the composer arrives at the 
comforting thought, “* But with Thee is forgiveness,” he 
has no contrast to offer. Subjoined is the new theme 
based upon a pedal dominant of its key :— 
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But with Thee, with Thee is for - give- ness, for - give-ness. 





Waiving the point just criticised—an important point as 
it seems to us—no fault can be found with the Trio, which 
is a good example of smooth writing, the parts flowing 
easily, and each presenting a fair share of melodic interest. 
In No. 3 we have an unaccompanied five-part chorus 
(Moderato, B flat) distinguished by more change of key 
and difficulty of passage than unaccompanied choruses 
usually show. Its most distinctive feature appears simul- 
taneously with an abrupt transition from B flat to G flat :— 
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The rest of the chorus, which, as a whole is decidedly 
effective, calls for no special remark. No. 4 takes the 
form of a bass solo (Andante sostenuto, D minor) on the 
words, “Israel, hope thou in the Lord.” Here we meet 
with a decided reflection of Mendelssohn in his smoothest 
and most agreeable mood. The entire solo may be taken 
as represented by the following passage—its second sub- 
ject :— 


Is - ra-el Is - ra- el. 
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Bass singers will assuredly not turn away from this number, 
which is as pleasant to sing as it is agreeable tohear. We 
come now to the final chorus (Allegro ma non troppo, A 
major) ‘And He shall Israel His people.”” This opens 
fugally with a bold subject— 
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And HeshallIs-ra-el His peo-ple from all their sinsde - li - 





which runs in due order through all the five parts, fol- 
lowed by an ensemble and a full close. At this point 
Herr Henschel takes a hint from Handel’s great “ Amen 
Chorus,” and gives subject and answer to the violins 
alone. This, in fact, leads to a spirited, well-worked 
episode on the word ‘‘ Amen,” the episode and the fugal 
theme being the materials out of which the whole of a 
very important number is developed. Herr Henschel 
appears at his best here, and reveals powers of a higher 
order than we had previously any reason to expect; and 
as a whole, we repeat, the Psalm is a work of power and 
skill, deserving the respectful notice of connoisseurs. 


Berceuse, Méditation et Valse pour le Piano. Par Oliver 
King. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

It is always satisfactory to find a young composer enter- 
ing upon his career not only with youthful ardour and 
exuberance of expression, but in pursuit of a lofty ideal. 


Ardour and exuberance belong to youth, but the lofty 
ideal is not always discerned, or, if discerned, not in. 


F| variably followed up with the conscientiousness necessary 


to its attainment. On the one hand perhaps a prospect 
of cheap success tempts from the true path, or self. 
indulgence stands in the way of sacrifice, or a feeling 
arises that there will be time enough in the future for 
the seriousness out of which only highest results cay 
spring. Examples of this are not wanting in the ex. 
perience of any of us, and biography records too many cases 
in which men of brilliant means have accomplished little 
or nothing, and wasted the talent that should have been 
put out to usury. Not in all instances, however, may we 
blame the subjects of such failure. It sometimes happens 
that the exigencies of a very matter-of-fact world come 
between the ideal and him who would pursue it. Ambi. 
tious young men cannot exist upon their ambition. To 
live is, with them as with others, the supreme necessity; 
and the highest good in the future has often to be aban. 
doned for that which, though of far less value, ministers 
to present needs. These remarks are fairly suggested by 
the three pianoforte pieces now before us. We have here 
the work of a young man just started upon the active duties 
of his profession, and we have here, also, the result of high 
aims and thorough conscientiousness. Looking at the 
ability displayed, it does not seem likely that works of 
this calibre embody Mr. King’s loftiest aspirations. He 
intends, no doubt, to indulge those aspirations on a far 
larger and more important scale as experience grows and 
a consciousness of power gives boldness. If this be s0, it 
is all the more creditable that even with comparative trifles 
Mr. King takes loving pains; bestowing upon them his 
very best skill, and elaborating each with as much earnest. 
ness as though by it alone the world would judge him 
Let us hope that he may have both the will and the power 
to continue as he has begun. Temptations will undoubtedly 
assail him. 


O stay, the maiden said, and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast; 


but the youth who bore the banner with the strange device 
pressed on, and found death on the mountain-top far better 
than inglorious ease below. We wish all our young com. 
posers would be equally heedless of siren voices by the 
wayside, and preserve to the end the determination with 
which they set out. Nothing else can save them. Art 
rejects divided worship and lukewarm affection. It 
demands votaries, and less than a votary it will not 
reward. * 

Basing our judgment upon present indications, and 
assuming his steadfastness in the path now entered, we 
think that much may be expected from Mr. Oliver King, 
His faults are simply those incidental to youth, and along 
with them are merits in advance of his years. For proot 
of this any one of the three pieces may be taken. In the 
Berceuse, a short Andantino (G flat major) of thirty-two 
bars only, we notice a slight tendency to over-elaboration, 
but there is genuine sentiment in the music and that order 
of beauty which belongs to true poetry. The movement 
everywhere suggests tenderness and peace, without once 
approaching commonplaceexpression. Moreover, its struc- 
ture will bear examination. It is not like so many othe 
things of the kind, merely an accompanied melody, but 
shows true polyphony, the part-writing being clear, 
fluent, and effective from first to last. The Meditation, an 
Andante con moto in F sharp minor, assumes _larget 
dimensions, and, perhaps, is of a more popular character 
than the Berceuse. But the composer keeps as far as 
ever from the ordinary ruts, and insists on taking his 
own course. The melody has a pronounced individuality, 
and here and there Mr. King treats it with a boldness 
always interesting, if not in every case deserving of 
unqualified admiration. But even where thorough ap- 
proval must be withheld, one cannot but see with delight 
the evidence of a resolve to keep above the common 
forms of musical utterance. Mr. King hates stock phrases, 
and will do anything rather than condescend to them. 
The Valse is the longest of the three pieces, and is 4 
glorified example (after Chopin’s manner, without being 
Chopinish) of the popular dance measure. Brimtul 
melody, it will be more readily appreciated than eithet 





of its companions, but more than a taste for a waltz theme 
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jg necessary to appreciate the details of its structure. 
Here Mr. King has put forth considerable ingenuity with- 
out spoiling the charm of his subject-matter by excess of 
daboration, and, once more, his polyphonic style comes 
jnto effective prominence. The waltz has only to be heard 
in order to be admired as a singularly able specimen of its 
cass. But admirable as all the three pieces are in them- 
selves, many will regard them with the greater interest on 
account of the promise they give of a composer who is 
thoughtful as well as fluent, and who has really some- 


thing to say. 


Elementary Lessons on Sound. By Dr. W. H. Stone, 

Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
[Macmillan and Co., London, 1879.] 

Tuts littie work reminds us of certain foreign publica- 
tions of the kind on popular science. Its object, as stated in 
the preface, is to furnish information intermediate between 
acoustics and music proper, supplementary to both. It 
forms one of Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ school class-books.” 
The clear arrangement of the matter and the conciseness 
of style are well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
written. It is divided into seven or eight chapters under 
general headings, such as the Production and Propagation 
of Sound, Consonance, Pitch, Quality, &c., and these are 
subdivided into headed paragraphs in which we find at 
once the particular information we are in search of. In- 
termediate, as the author says, between music and acoustics, 
it forms a dictionary of the “‘ mechanics of music” with 
the meaning and explanation of everything from the longi- 
tudinal, torsional, or lateral vibration of rod, air, or string 
tothe finished musical instrument. Of many of the in- 
struments, such as the horn, flute, clarionet, and hautbois, 
we have engravings; and the sixty-seven illustrations the 
work contains are all excellent. Dr. Stone’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Lessons” is a miniature book of reference which many 
men of considerable reading on the subject it treats will be 
only too glad to consult. As he reminds us, much of the 
material is only to be found in bulky, expensive, and 
foreign treatises, and the rest is practically concealed in 
memoirs and transactions of scientific Societies. 

Acoustical discoveries have lately made stupendous 
strides ; and it is curious to reflect that books which are 
not only modern but comparatively recent publications 
could not contain the descriptions Dr. Stone gives us of 
the telephone, the microphone, the phonautograph, and 
the phonograph. He gives us also an account of the 
latest experiments and appliances in tonometry by Mr. 
Ellis, Lord Rayleigh, Appunn, and others. He treats 
specially of the effects of temperature and moisture on 
string or wire; and of organ-pipes, particularly stopped 
pipes, in regard to which the law of Bernoulli has been 
corrected by Mr. Bosanquet. These questions have a 
direct application to music, either in respect to the 
mechanism of musical instruments or the performance of 
music. Most of the information can be found in other and 
larger works, but we have it here altogether in a very con- 
densed and convenient form. The chapter on “ Scales, 
Chords, and Temperament,” as well as some other chapters, 
are pretty much the same as in Dr. Stone’s “Scientific 
Basis of Music ’’ in Novello’s Series of “‘ Music Primers.” 
We have again the now familiar illustrations of newly 
invented keyboards for modifying the imperfections of 
organs and harmoniums; and Dr. Stone repeats in his 
present work the ‘‘ Development of Scale from Harmonic 
Series.” If ‘‘ development ” does not mean derivation, and 
if “from harmonic series” implies plurality, then we 
understand it; but the ‘‘demonstration’’ Dr. Stone has 
borrowed from Mr. Colin Brown is a century and a quarter 
old, and has been given more concisely and correctly, 
masmuch as some of the higher numbers are indirect 
derivatives, as was elaborately shown by Mr. Hewitt. 
Besides, it all amounts to the time-honoured “ three funda- 
mentals”’ and their triads, and Dr. Stone has not got it 
Tight yet. In his example, page 120, the printers have 
ms the note ch over the seventh partial of F, and the 

onic 6 is “*marked with a cross,” a badge of non- 
election intended for its neighbour. 

We wish we had space to quote some of Dr. Stone’s 
temarks on the education and sensibility of the ear, and on 
the connection of tonal memory or the power of dis- 





tinguishing absolute pitch, a faculty he thinks mixed with 
what has been lately recognised as the sixth sense, namely, 
the ‘muscular sense.” His remarks and quotations 
under each heading are necessarily short, but he has the 
faculty of picking out essentials, so that in the driest of 
explanations his style is never prosy, or wanting in interest 
to the most cursory among general readers. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. Set to music in the key 
of C. By Joseph C. Bridge, M.A., Mus. Bac., Oxon, Or- 
ganist of Chester Cathedral. [{Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tus work is in one sense a piéce d’occasion, having 
been composed specially for use at the festival services 
recently held in Chester Cathedral. An orchestra was 
used on that occasion, and Mr. Bridge naturally took ad- 
vantage of its presence to increase the now fast-growing 
list of church music which recognises other instruments 
than the organ. But while doing this he seems to have 
carefully avoided writing in such a fashion as to make an 
orchestra essential. The accompaniments, as arranged for 
the organ, are in all respects suited to that instrument ; 
and while there cannot be a doubt that their orchestral 
effect is the best, it would be hard to say, from an examina- 
tion of the organ score, that they were not originally con- 
ceived in that form. Mr. Bridge did well, even in view of 
a special occasion, thus to make his work suitable for use 
under ordinary circumstances, and we are bound to say 
that success of a very marked character has attended his 
efforts. It was pointed out by our special correspondent 
at the Chester Festival that both the Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis aimed at general utility through the medium of a 
thoroughly popular style. The impression thus formed on 
first acquaintance is confirmed by fuller knowledge. Mr. 
Bridge’s work may be fitly described as “taking.” It is 
nowhere pretentious, never exaggerated in character, or 
calculated to excite a suspicion that the composer is 
striving after effect for effect’s sake. It therefore gives 
no countenance to a movement (the beginnings of which 
are obvious) destined, if it go on, to impregnate church 
music with the peculiar qualities that excite so much 
debate and, in some minds, so much regret, when displayed 
in secular works of the ‘‘modern school.” Mr. Bridge, 
judging by the example before us, is satisfied to be ortho- 
dox, while combining with orthodoxy, in perfectly natural 
and legitimate union, the free expression and more decided 
musical sentiment called for by the taste of the day. In 
both the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis we have therefore 
a happy mingling of science and feeling—an avoidance, on 
the one hand, of the barrenness of mere technique, and on 
the other a strong purpose not to break loose from traditions 
which embody, let us hope for all time, the canons of 
religious music. This is the juste milieu that every church 
composer should keep in mind, and that, we are happy to 
believe, few among them wholly neglect. Its value receives 
striking exemplification in the Magnificat before us, where 
the rigidity of the old school and the freedom of the new 
make mutual concessions to prove, as it were, that they are 
not antagonistic, but capable of being wrought into a perfect 
whole. But the chief merit here, as in the Nunc dimittis, is 
an intimate relationship between the music and the sacred 
text. Mr. Bridge clearly has the faculty of feeling his sub- 
ject, and of giving natural expression to it through the me- 
dium of his art. Hence no one can say of this music that 
it would suit almost any other serious words just as well. 
The union is an unforced one, and it constitutes a success far 
greater than could be achieved by ever so masterly a com- 
position wanting the same harmony. We should add that 
nowhere does Mr. Bridge, in his praiseworthy effort to 
write that which shall be popular, approach the vulgar or 
commonplace. He is free, but dignified as far as the 
exalted nature of his theme demands, and we may hope 
that, standing now but little beyond the threshold of his 
career, he will enrich church music with many another 
work showing equal judgment and taste. 


The Pianoforte Pupil Teacher. By Horace Cambridge. 


WE know not whether this work is issued to the public ; 
but as no publisher’s name is printed on the title-page, we 
are perhaps supposed to conclude that opinions are sought 
upon its merits by sending it for review before submitting 
it to a more practical test of its value. That the author 
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does not follow in the beaten track we willingly admit; 
but what is new is not always better than what is old; and 
notwithstanding, therefore, that we are told in the preface, 
as a fundamendal truth, that it is good to study ‘that 
which is easy before that which is difficult,”” Mr. Cambridge 
must remember that, although his ‘ diagram ”’—upon 
which he evidently prides himself—looks very well upon 
paper, it is only by a long course of practice in teaching 
that its real efficacy can betested. For ourselves, we confess 
a leaning to the belief that the ‘connection between the 
stave and the instrument” is better shown by the usual 
process of placing notes upon lines and’ in spaces, and 
pointing out their situation by directing the eye from 
keyboard to note, than by drawing lines from each key 
into a blank staff, and learning their names afterwards, 
not to dwell upon the fact that in this diagram the notes 
in the spaces are not even alluded to. Again, we cannot 
think it is good to talk to children about “ rather long ” and 
‘‘rather short’ notes; for at the very first they should be 
taught the exact length of all they meet with; it may not 
be advisable, for example, to teach a very young person the 
value of every coin, but when you do begin to do so, 
surely the plan of saying that a sixpenny piece is ‘‘ rather 
less valuable” than a shilling, or a half-crown “ rather 
more valuable” than a florin, cannot be recommended. 
In section two we have a very extraordinary exercise for 
acquiring the value of notes. The student is told to ‘say 
‘John Smith,’ at the same time striking the middle C,” 
afterwards to ‘strike once for John and once for Smith,” 
then to “strike twice for John and twice for Smith,” and 
finally to ‘strike four times for John and four times for 
Smith,” and this is to teach him the semibreve, minim, 
crotchet, and quaver; but considering that there is nothing 
to prevent his saying “John Smith” in four different 
spaces of time, we fail to see how he can acquire the 
relative lengths of each note. It is true that to the eye the 
enigma is properly solved; but it is the ear that should be 
trained to measure time; and for this purpose we know no 
system so efficacious as audible counting. The exercises 
for acquiring independence of finger are extremely good, and 
there is a well-considered glossary of the usual terms 
employed in music for the pianoforte. What, however, 
can be meant by saying that the C clef on the third line of 
the staff is called the Tenor clef, and on the fourth line the 
Alto clef, we cannot comprehend. Neither can we at all 
understand the example of what is termed ‘ The Great 
Clef,” unless the word ‘ Clef” is printed in place of 
‘* Staff.” We must also dissent from the assertion that a 
scale consists of the ‘degrees or semi-degrees of a key 
played in regular succession.’’ Surely there are no ‘“ semi- 
degrees’’ of a key; from one step to another must be a 
‘degree ” of the scale, although these steps are irregular. 
In conclusion, we give every credit to Mr. Cambridge for 
the earnestness of purpose apparent throughout his book. 
Some minor inaccuracies we have pointed out could, of 
course, be easily remedied ; but we can scarcely suppose 
that the author will agree with our strictures upon his 
novel methods of teaching. 


Selections from the Versets of George Muffat. An 
Extract from “ Der General-Bass in der Composition” of 
Johann David Heinichen, Chapel-master to the King of 
Poland, 1717. The Fly. Extract from the same work. 
Edited by N. S. Heineken. [Sidmouth.] 


Beyonp the simple announcement upon the title-page, 
‘Sidmouth, 1878,” we have nothing to indicate where 
these highly interesting extracts from the works of two 
composers now almost forgotten are to be procured—nor 
indeed are we certain that they are to be procured at all. 
In the letter from the editor which accompanied the com- 
positions we are told that a rare manuscript of the once 
celebrated George Muffat having come into his possession, 
and also the great work of Johann David Heinichen, he 
has “endeavoured to keep their memories alive by print- 
ing these specimens from their works’; and he adds that, 
if we think them worth notice, our “influence may be 
powerful to induce others to make search and give to the 
world some of the greater works both of Muffat and Heini- 
chen.” George Muffat was an eminent organist and com- 
poser, and one of the greatest theorists of Germany at the 
end of the seventeenth century; and the “ Versets”’ from 





which the present selection is made consist of twelye 
Toccate, each of which is followed by six Fugues. In the 
British Museum is a manuscript copy of Muffat’s Sonatas, 
from which, it is stated, Handel has borrowed. The 
quotations here given from the ‘ Versets’’ sufficient} 
show that he was'an excellent contrapuntist ; and althou, 

the so-called ‘‘ Fugues” do not average more than a dozen 
bars each, they are well written, a Tonal Fugue in p 
minor especially being a very fair example of the com 
poser’s skill. Dr. Burney, in his history and travels, speaks 
highly of the talent, learning, and compositions of Heinj. 
chen, who was styled by Marpurg the ‘‘ Rameau of Ger. 
many.” He was born at Créssuln, near Weissenfels, 
April 17, 1683, and died at Dresden, July 16, 1729. His 
best work, ‘‘ Der General-Bass in der Composition,” js g 
thick quarto volume of 988 pages, very rudely and often 
incorrectly printed; and the extract here given appears in 
the work as an example of accompanying a florid bass, 
The harmonies are exceedingly ingenious, and the 
counterpoint flows throughout with much freedom. The 
second extract is given in the work as an example for the 
treatment of the chord of the sixth. To this the editor 
has adapted words, also of an olden date, by Boum, 
Whether it would not have been better to allow the 
music to appear in its original form is a question; because 
in reality such pieces derive their interest from the quaint. 
ness of style which stamps the period in which they wer 
written, and any attempt to tamper with them, therefore, 
destroys their character. The editor says, “Can any 
musical enthusiast be induced to resuscitate some of the 
works, masses for instance, of this learned writer ?”’? We 
shall be glad indeed if these publications should stimulate 
any art-lover to the performance of so worthy an act. 


Six Songs. By Joseph F. Duggan. 
Series of Rhythmic Tentatives. Opus 1. 
[Weekes and Co.} 


‘“* RHYTHM alone is sufficient to recast the entire fount of 
musical idea.” This is the motto printed prominently on 
the first page of these compositions; and we may d 
course conclude, therefore, that the axiom embodied in 
these words was ever present to Mr. Duggan in the per 
formance of his task. Greater minds than that of the 
composer of these six songs have been crippled by working 
in self-imposed fetters; and seeing how very much ment 
there is in the vocal pieces avowedly framed to illustrate 
an idea, we cannot help thinking how much better they 
would have been had the author been free to write as he 
pleased. No. 1, ‘‘ Anacreon’s Ode to Temperance,” begin- 
ning with a bold Recitative in C minor, is one of the best 
of the series, the frequent alterations of rhythm illustrating 
the words with much effect; and No 2, ‘“‘ The Elleree,” is 
melodious, vocal, and unlaboured throughout. But in No 
3, ‘* The Lily of the Lake,” the composer has evidently 
thought it time to astonish us with a novelty in rhythm, 
and so he starts in 7-4. Now this looks very scientific; 
but when it is sung it of course sounds, as it should have 
been written, in alternate bars of C. and 3-4, a method 
adopted by all who know that a measure of 5 or 7 caf 
never be felt by an audience. But this song is more 
curious than pleasing, for we have 7-4, 6-4, C., 34 
7-4, C., 3-4, 7-4, and 6-4 in the space of six pages; and 
we need scarcely say, therefore, that the principle upon 
which Mr. Duggan worked has been tolerably well a¢- 
hered to in the setting of words which unfortunately 
hardly seem to lend themselves kindly to such treat 
ment. No 4, “La Lusinga,” is a good song in D minor 
and major, a triplet accompaniment running effectively 
throughout, and many of the passages being remark 
ably forcible and appropriately impassioned. No. 5, “ Filo 
mela,’’ gains much character by a syncopated accom 
paniment, the melody being extremely melodious 
placid; and No. 6, ‘ Dallo Profonde,” accompanied almost 
throughout with an effective four-part chorus, has a theme 
for the principal voice happily expressive of the words. 
As we have said, the evident desire to gain power by pect 
liarity of rhythm somewhat detracts from the attractive 
ness of these compositions; but on the whole they aft 
welcome additions to our stock of modern vocal musi¢ 
and we recommend them to all who desire something 
above the average songs of the day. 


Being a First 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue performances during last month of the Paris Grand- 
ra have consisted chiefly of Massenet’s ‘“ Le Roi de 
Lahore,’ Weber’s ‘‘Freischitz,’’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘ Le 
Prophéte ” and “Les Huguenots,” a number of more or 
Jess interesting revivals being in course of realisation 
under the new régime of M. Vaucorbeil. The new director, 
who evinces great activity in the administration of the 
national institution placed under his care, has signified 
his intention to increase the salaries of the lesser-paid 
members of the Opéra; undoubtedly a_ reformatory 
effort directed to the proper quarter, where the evils of the 
modern operatic “‘ star”? system are most keenly felt. In 
a letter addressed to his régisseur-général, M. Meyer, 
requesting that a scheme should be submitted to him 
in furtherance of this proposal, M. Vaucorbeil says: 
“Although certain engagements will doubtless tell heavily 
n my budget of expenditure, it is nevertheless unjust 
that the artists forming that artistic body which is indis- 
ble for the worthy interpretation of masterpieces 
should be allowed to suffer from the existing incongruous 
state of things. If at the outset of my directorial career 
Icannot afford to be prodigal, it is my duty to endeavour 
to be equitable.” M. Vaucorbeil’s début in his new func- 
tions promises well for the future of the leading operatic 
stage of France. 

The minor lyrical establishments of the French capital 
are about to reopen their doors for the approaching season. 
Inaddition to those already accredited to the public, a small 
theatre, hitherto known as the Théatre Taitbout, will 
shortly be opened for the performances of one-act comic 
operas and operettas only, the avowed object being to 
afford an opportunity to obscure composers and lyrical 
atists of talent to introduce themselves to public 
notice. The new institution, which is to be called the 
Nouveau-Lyrique, is under the direction of M. Léon 
Vasseur, the composer of “‘La Timbale d’Argent,” and 
its opening performance will consist of the following one- 
act comic operas, viz. : ‘‘La Princesse Jaune” (Saint-Saéns), 
“M’sieu Landry” (Duprato), and “ Les Petits Prodiges”’ 
(E. Jonas). On the other hand the project of the founda- 
tion of a People’s Theatre, for the performances of opera 
and drama, is being actively discussed in Paris musical 
circles, and the Municipal Council has already voted a 
subvention of 200,000 francs for an Opéra-Populaire, and a 
further 100,000 francs for a Théatre-Populaire-Dramatique, 
the two to form in reality one institution. The scheme 
awaits, as yet, the sanction of the Chambers. 

The valuable collection of musical instruments hitherto 
inthe possession of M. Tolbecque, and a portion of which 
formed part of the historical collection exhibited last year 
atthe Trocadéro, has just been acquired, by purchase, by 
the Belgian Government. 

M. Gounod is said to have sold the score of his new 
Opera “‘ Le Tribut de Zamora” to the Paris music-pub- 
lisher, M. Choudens, under the following conditions: The 
composer receives the sum of 50,000 francs upon closing 
the contract, and half that amount again after the fiftieth 
and seventy-fifth performances respectively, being 100,000 
francs in all for the right of publication alone, and irre- 
spective, of course, of the tantiéme he will derive from each 
fepresentation. It is curious, and not a little melancholy 
algo, to reflect that a little more than half the sum about 
tobe obtained by the favourite French composer for the 
copyright of one opera suffices to cover the sum-total of 
Pecuniary gain derived by C. M. von Weber from his entire 
operatic works, including ‘‘ Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and 
“Oberon.” Such is the prestige enjoyed by popularly 
tecognised talent in these latter days! 

The Prefect of the Department of the Seine, M. Hérold, 
ason of the composer of “* Zampa,” has undertaken the 
teorganisation of school-singing in his department, the 

mission appointed for that purpose including MM. 
Gounod, Thomas, Massenet, Masset, Reber, as well as 
Many other professors of eminence, a fact which suffi- 
ciently indicates the importance attached by M. Hérold 
tothis branch of education. 

Amateurs intending to visit Bayreuth next year, in 
order to witness the projected first representation of Herr 

agner’s already so-much-talked-of ‘ Parsifal,”’ will hear 
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with regret that the performance of this latest music- 
drama of the reformer has again been postponed sine die. 
A recent number of the Bayreuther Blatter publishes the 
following declaration of the poet-composer, addressed to 
the members of the Society of Patrons of the Bayreuth 
undertaking : ‘‘ Those members of our Society who have fol- 
lowed my reports on our position will scarcely be altogether 
taken by surprise if I announce to-day that the perform- 
ance of ‘ Parsifal’ cannot yet take place in 1880. I con- 
sider it my duty, however, to make this declaration 
expressly, in order on the one hand to avoid misunder- 
standings, and on the other to enable those who have 
joined merely in the anticipation of the projected per- 
formance next year, and not in manifestation of their 
sympathy with the general tendency of the Society, to 
withdraw from it with the option of having the amount of 
their contributions refunded to them. It will be reserved 
for the increase and strengthening of our Society to enable 
me, when finally determining the period of the perform- 
ance in question, to announce at the same time the 
inauguration of an undertaking having for its object the 
periodical repetition of the ‘ Biuhnen-Festspiele.’ ”’ 

The interest exhibited on the part of the German musical 
public as regards Herr Wagner’s gigantic ‘“‘ Tetralogy” is 
evidently on the increase, and performances of the work, 
or of portions of it, appear to be accompanied by financial 
success also. Thus, at the Mannheim Theatre, seven 
representations of ‘‘ Rheingold” and ‘‘ Walkiire” have 
resulted in a net profit to the institution, the total receipts, 
according to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, being 48,400 
marks. At Vienna, the performances of the entire ‘* Ring 
des Nibelungen” will be resumed next month, Herr Jager 
being again retained for the part of Siegfried. 

An heroic Opera in four acts entitled ‘‘ Pierre Robin,” 
by Oscar Bolck, has just been performed with much suc- 
cess at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater. 

We read the following anecdote in the Berlin Echo: 
“The relatives, living at Wiesbaden, of our countryman 
Professor August Wilhelmj have lately received the copy 
of a portrait-group taken at Omaha (Nebraska), wherein the 
violin-king is represented together with the Sioux chief 
‘ She-rar-root-cowy’ (He who deals the first blow) and 
his family. The brown warrior is said to have entreated 
the ‘ Sha-his-ta-ka-shush-ta-rook-tu-ra-he’ (The chief whose 
music touches the hearts) to have his portrait taken in his 
company.” 

Herr Nessler’s Opera ‘‘ Der Rattenfanger von Hameln,” 
which had attracted the attention of amateurs on the 
occasion of its first performance in the early part of the 
present year at Leipzig, will be brought out with an 
Italian translation at Turin, a French version of the libretto 
being likewise contemplated. An article in the Paris 
Temps, giving an analysis of the work, contains the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘It will be seen that the Germans have 
retained the custom of making a much more frequent use 
of the marvellous in their operas than is the case in France, 
and that consequently we must not apply exactly the same 
standard to a French libretto and to a German operatic 
poem, especially since the one under notice is founded 
upon what we call a fairy-tale.” 

Dr. Franz Liszt, the most remarkable pianist of our 
time, better known to the younger generation of amateurs 
as the Abbé Liszt, poet, composer and genial musical 
author, has had another ecclesiastical dignity conferred 
upon him. Pope Leo XIII. has, it is stated, nominated 
the eminent Hungarian veteran musician honorary canon 
(canonico onorario) of the cathedral of Albano, the see of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, himself a musical amateur of con- 
siderable attainments. 

Anton Rubinstein is expected at Hamburg, to conduct 
the rehearsals of his Opera ‘‘ Nero,” which will shortly be 
produced there. 

The Annual Report of the Conservatorium for Music and 
Dramatic Art at Vienna, says the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, bears witness to the flourishing condition of that 
institution, which during the school-year of 1878-1879 
numbered 742 pupils. No less than fifty-two professors, 
under the direction of Herr Josef Helmesberger, constitute 
the permanent teaching body. The course of instruction 
comprises singing and the usual orchestral instruments, as 
well as the theory of the art in all its branches, besides 
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which modern languages, mythology, history of music and 
literary history, dramatic representation, recitation, dancing, 
fencing, and gymnastics are being taught in the various 
departments of the institution, which enjoys the support of 
the aristocracy and of wealthy private inhabitants of the 
Austrian capital. Of musical performances eighty were 
held for orchestra, sixty for chamber-music, and twenty- 
five for mixed choir during the year. 

During the projected historical performances of Mozart’s 
operas, to be given this winter at Vienna, leading parts 
will be taken by Mesdames Pauline Lucca, Schuch-Proska, 
and Bianchi. 

M. Alexandre Zarzycki is announced to have accepted 
the directorship of the Warsaw Conservatoire, in the room 
of Apollinaire de Kontski, whose death was noticed in 
our last number. 

The Annual Meeting of the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musiker-Verband was announced to be held from the 26th 
to the 28th ult., at Breslau, among the principal subjects 
proposed for discussion being the foundation of a publishing 
establishment in connection with the Society. 

A monument, the work of Herr Donndorf, to be erected 
at the grave of Robert Schumann, will be inaugurated at 
Bonn during next month. 

Herr Joachim Raff is said to have just completed a new 
Symphony, which will be the ninth of the fertile com- 
poser’s similar works. 

After an interruption of four years, the annual Music 
Festivals of the Swiss Cantons will be revived next spring, 
when the confederate choirs will assemble at Zurich. 

We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers (at the bidding of a competent correspondent) to 
the artistic activity displayed by the Choral Society of 
Turin under the able direction of a sterling musician, 
Signor Giulio Roberti. During the short period of its 
existence (it was founded in 1875 by the late Signor 
Tempia) the Society, it appears, has devoted itself to the 
performance of a number of classical masterpieces of both 
older and modern schools; and the concerts being much 
frequented and appreciated, there can be no doubt that the 
Society is exercising a healthy and stimulating influence 
upon the musical life of Turin. We shall follow Signor 
Roberti’s artistic efforts with sincere interest. 

The Maestro Usiglio’s Opera ‘‘ Le Donne Curiose’’ 
was performed with much success at Milan. In conse- 
quence of the favourable reception accorded to the work in 
Italy, the publisher of the opera, Sonzogno, has com- 
missioned the composer to write another opera buffa for 
him, which the maestro, inspired by success and the orders 
of his publisher, has promised to complete at the beginning 
of next year. ’ 

Mercuri’s Opera “Il Violino del Diavolo,” already 
successfully produced in Italy, has recently gained much 
applause at Madrid, the fact being probably due as much 
to the double talent of vocalist and violinist displayed by 
Madame Carolina Ferni, for whom the opera was originally 
written, as to the intrinsic merits of the work. 

We have to record the death, at the age of seventy-two, 
of M. A. Thys, composer of several popular operettas and 
for many years an able contributor to the columns of the 
Paris music journal Le Ménéstrel. 

M. Paul de Chazot, author of several operatic libretti, 
and translator, in conjunction with MM. Nuitter and 
Beaumont, of the text-book of Weber’s ‘‘Oberon,’’ has 
just died at Paris. 

The death is also announced of Julius Schmock, ‘* Dom- 
Sanger” at Berlin, and much esteemed as a vocal artist of 
eminence. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Last Organ Concert of M. Alexandre Guilmant, 
at the Trocadéro (August 3): Prelude, E minor (Bach) ; 
Concerto in F (Handel); Double Fugue, G minor (Eberlin) ; 
‘Danse des Sylphes”’ (Berlioz); Scherzo capriccioso 
(Guilmant); Gavotte (Martini); Improvisation, by the 
Concert-giver. Vocal soli. 

Dresden.— Operatic Concert at the Conservatorium 
(August 2): Scenes from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro” 


(Mozart) ; ‘ Trovatore’’ (Verdi); ‘* Magic Flute ” 
(Mozart); ‘ Stradella” (Flotow); ‘ Hans Heiling ” 
{Marschner). 





Leipzig.—Concert of the Musikverein (August 2): 
‘*Nordische Heerfahrt” (E.Hartmann); ‘“ Rouet d’Om. 
phale,” symphonic-poem (Saint-Saéns) ; Last Movement 
from Symphony in C (Schubert) ; Meditation for harp and 
stringed orchestra (Bach-Gounod); Overture, “ Freischiitz” 
(Weber) ; Triumphal March (R. Hofmann). At §¢ 
Thomas’s Church (August 2 and g): Prelude, A minor 
(Bach); Motetts and Songs (Richter, Rust, Rietz, and 
Hauptmann). At St. Thomas’s Church (August 17); 
“ Domini Jesu Christi,” offertory (Cherubini). 

Weimar.—Liszt Concert, under the direction of the 
composer (July ro): Introduction to ‘St. Elizabeth,” 
“* Ave Maria stella,” for alto, female chorus, and organ; 
Psalm 137, for soprano, violin, harp, and organ; Fantasia 
and Fugue on the name of “‘ Bach”; “ The Seven Sacra. 
ments,” for chorus, soli, and organ (Liszt). 

Auburn (New York): Chamber Concerts of Mr. W.C, 
Richardson (July 7 to August 4); Fugue, D minor (Scar. 
latti) ; Trio for pianoforte, violin, and clarionet (Sweboda); 
Sonata, Op. 10, No.3; Rondo, Op. 51, No. 1; Sonata, 
Op. 26 (Beethoven); Grande Polonaise, Rondo Brillant, 
and Polacca Brillante (Weber); Ballet Music from “ Fer. 
ramors ” (Rubinstein) ; Forest Scenes (Schumann), &c, 
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MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—The Hoftheater here opened for the season on the 
first of this month, giving alternate play and opera, 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert the Devil’? was announced for the 
commencing opera; but at the last moment (owing to the 
indisposition of the singer who was to have been the 
Bertrand) it was changed for ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
which was only moderately well executed. The second 
opera performed was “ Aennchen von Tharau,”’ by Heinrich 
Hofman; the music of which is quite new to me, and 
which I found charmingly elegant and graceful. It isa 
village story ; a pastor’s daughter who inspires a passionate 
attachment in a sedate professor of theology and in a 
student youth of the same university. When the pro- 
fessor obtains the pastor’s sanction to his suit, the 
daughter dutifully accepts her father’s choice, which 
renders so desperate the enamoured student youth that he 
closes with. the offer of a recruiting officer who passes 
through the village, enlists in his troop, and departs for the 
wars. The pastor’s daughter, Aennchen, discovers too 
late that she has unconsciously returned the love of her 
student admirer, and confides to her friend Gretchen her 
misery at finding herself engaged to marry the sedate pro- 
fessor. This Jatter is magnanimous as well as passionately 
attached ; so that when—on the return of his youthful 
rival, wounded and forlorn, exciting in the destined bride 
uncontrollable evidence of her pity and affection—the truth 
is discovered, the professor renounces his own hopes of 
happiness and joins the hands of the young couple. 
Fraulein Malten, who sang the part of Aennchen, seemed 
nervous and little at ease; but our sprightly acquaintance 
of the Salzburg Musikfest, Frau Schuch-Proska, was the 
Gretchen, and sang with spirit and gaiety the two lively 
songs and other music allotted to her in this Operetta. 
Herr Bulsz (the professor) has a fine rich baritone voice, 
which is perfectly under his command, and which he 
uses with a steadiness of tone and a proper taking of 
breath that are perfectly delightful, after the bawling 
and trembling that we are too often treated with by 
singers of the present day. Herr Decarli (the recruiting 
officer) is a good bass singer, acting with much soldierly 
bluffness and a discreet amount of military gallantry 
towards the attractive Gretchen. Herr Anton Erl (the. 
student) has an agreeable tenor voice, and sings with 
earnestness and careful method. The music throughout 
was in the best taste, and beautifully orchestrated. The 
accompaniments were admirably played, with perfect atten- 
tion to pianos, fortes, crescendos, &c., and the entre-acle 
(a lovely morsel) before the third act was exquisitely given 
—chiefly for stringed instruments—with a finish and deli- 
cacy worthy of quartett-playing. 
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The scenery, as is usual in this theatre, is an artistic 
study. The opening of this piece, for instance, represent- 
ing the village at dawn of day, with the sky suffused by 
the roseate hue which precedes the rising of the sun, and 

ually assuming the golden glory of morning, was a 
fect piece of representation. 

In the German version of Shakespeare’s “‘ Taming of 
the Shrew ” (announced as ‘‘ Die Widerspenstige,’’ which 
unsuggestive title caused me innocently to inquire who 
was its author), the scenery was admirably true to the 
locality—‘‘ learned Padua.” The colouring of the pic- 
turesque houses, the clever perspective of the streets, the 

t Italian air given throughout, was worthy of all 
ise. And again, when Schiller’s noble drama of ‘* Wil- 
rim Tell” was given, the other night, the effects of Alpine 
gseenery Were wonderfully rendered. A subdued tinkle of 
cattle and sheep bells, and occasionally heard distant 
church-chimes, suggested to the ear Swiss sounds, while 
thering clouds, light and feathery at first, denser and 
seal by degrees, passing across the mountain heights at 
the back of the stage, increased whistling of the wind, 
deeper and deeper thunder-rolls, with more and more con- 
stant flashes of lightning, gave precisely the impression of 
storm approaching while the opening scene progressed. 
In another act, an evening rainbow; the last sunset-glow 
upon the distant snow-peaks; the gradual setting-in of 
darkness around the gorge where the insurrectionists meet 
toconsult, the rocks revealed only by partial gleams from 
the men’s torches and a central watchfire; the long, 
animated, and eager discussion of the Switzer’s wrongs ; 
then the slow stealing-on of the dawn, the rosy touch upon 
the loftier peaks in succession; all imparted a marvellous 
sense of truth to the length of passing time through a 
whole night of anxiously formed resolve. Theatre-going 
in Dresden is an elysium of artistic enjoyment to those 
who, like myself, take delight in good acting, sensible 
singing, bewitching scenery, and judicious by-play, com- 
bined with early hours and unfatiguing resort. The per- 
formances, for the most part, commence at seven, and are 
over before ten. The theatre itself is deliciously airy, 
spacious, and lofty ; the accesses and egresses ample and 
convenient; the light beautifully arranged, leaving the 
audience in that semi-darkness which so completely 
teieves the eyes, while displaying the stage in advan- 
tageous contrast; and allowing one to conclude the 
evening with the most satisfactory sense of comfort and 
untired nerves. 

There is other than operatic music constantly going on 
here—concerts at the Public Gardens, on the Brithl Terrace, 
and elsewhere; while on alternate days, early in the after- 
toon, a military band plays close by the King’s Palace, 
with enchanting brilliancy, precision, and rich effect. The 
other day I heard one of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” admirably arranged for wind instruments, breathed 
out by this band ina style of exquisite expression, with 
light and shade of tone that was perfectly entrancing ; and 
$n a previous occasion they gave a chorus from Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” and one of Brahms’s “ Ungarische Tanze” with 
the utmost spirit and vivacity. Subsequently I have heard 
them play Mozart’s Overture to “ Zauberfléte” with a 
tapidity and clearness quite marvellous in wind instru- 
ments; and a Hymn for voices (arranged by the Music 
Director for this admirable brass band), composed by 
C.von Behr, with bewitching softness and purity of tone. 
Itisa lovely composition, worthy of the very best com- 
posers, and was played with consistent excellence. 

On the 6th, Adolphe Adam’s pretty Operetta of “ Le 
Postillon de Lonjumeau ” was given, with Schuch-Proska 
48 prima donna, and Anton Erl as tenor, both singing par- 
ticularly well. On the following night we had * Preciosa,” 
with Weber’s bright Overture and incidental music, to 
which was added some characteristic dance music by Herr 
Wolf. The piece is pretty, and affords scope for rich and 
Varied costumes in the Spanish nobles and wandering 
Sipsies who form its dramatis persone. The scenery was, 
a usual at this theatre, perfect; romantic forest and 
Woodland glades, castle grounds and parterres; with 
tects of moonlight rippling on the sylvan brooks, or 
shedding its beams on the “loosening silver ” of a fountain 
of real water plashing amid illuminated terraces and gala 

ivities, 





The promised performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert the 
Devil” took place on the 8th, and was a success with the 
assembled audience. Herr Riese, the tenor, is a great 
favourite here, but to my taste he is vulgar in style and 
very pretentious. He has a horrible way of shouting out 
particular notes in his voice with an offensive stress utterly 
distasteful and insufferable. He has not an idea of 
“ phrasing,” but sings with a grand disdain of care in the 
mode of breath-taking, heaving deep gasps whenever it 
suits him, preparatory to a loud, held-on note. The 
Bertrand, Herr Decarli, was evidently still suffering 
from indisposition; and though he sang with much 
painstaking, he was so hoarse towards the conclusion of 
the Opera that it was with difficulty he could sing at all. 
He was admirably ‘‘ got up” for the part, and looked very 
picturesquely diabolic. The Princess (Frau Sembrich) 
was devoid of sentiment, though she executed her pas- 
sages with creditable precision; while the Alice (Frau 
Otto Alvsleben) possessed a clear strong voice without 
sweetness or charm. The orchestra accompanied the 
vocal music with its wonted care and delicacy, leaving the 
singers to be heard with due effect. As to the scenery 
and stage-groupings they were a true pictorial treat; and 
the ruined convent and churchyard at midnight, with the 
moon’s rays falling upon the range of cloister pillars, each 
truly varied in design according to cloistral architecture, 
and upon the Gothic remains towering into the sky, formed 
a perfect study in scenic art. 

As I had never before heard Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
I rejoiced in the opportunity afforded me by its perform- 
ance here on the roth. It was splendidly got up, and the 
singers executed their difficult parts with great credit, 
while the orchestra was equally meritorious. As for the 
chorus-singers, it was perfectly amazing to hear the cor- 
rectness with which they sang passages so unusual in in- 
terval and musical flow. The points in the Opera most 
to my taste were the exquisitely poetic effect of the peace- 
ful shepherd’s piping and song, with the chorus of passing 
pilgrims, and the calmer air of the tenor-hero, just after he 
has returned to earth’s surface from the allurements of the 
Venusberg, the three—shepherd, chorus, and Tannhduser’s 
air—blending together. Then the fine part-music of the 
septett for men’s voices, where Tannhduser’s knightly 
friends welcome his return among them again, is ad- 
mirable, and was admirably sung. Then Wolfram’s ad- 
dress to the evening star, and the well-conceived yearning 
effect of the accompaniments by stringed instruments to 
Tannhduser’s last song, recounting to his faithful friend 
his misery and defeated purpose in Rome, particularly 
pleased me. 

The elaboration and originality of this music throughout 
is certainly most striking, and keeps the attention per- 
petually on the stretch. 

On the evening of the 13th there was some incidental 
music, composed by J. B. André, given with the German 
version of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night, or What you 
will,” its second title being adopted as ‘ Was ihr wollt.” 
The original five-act play was condensed into a three-act 
piece, and admirably put upon the stage. The Viola was 
charmingly impersonated by Fraulein Elmenreich ; who is 
a delightful actress. She has lovely expressive eyes, an 
enchanting smile, a graceful figure with most graceful 
action and mien, and—to crown all—has an exquisite 
speaking-voice, tender, emotional, and capable of varied 
intonation and inflection. My only regret was the loss of 
one of my chief favourites among Shakespeare’s clown- 
jesters,—dear cheerful-hearted Feste ; this character being 
eliminated from “ Was ihr wollt,” and incorporated in 
that of Fabian; but the whole adaptation was so judi- 
ciously done and so satisfactorily enacted—from the very 
first personages down to the most subordinate ones—that 
I enjoyed the performance completely. 

Fortunately for me, Weber’s “ Freischiittz’’ was _ per- 
formed here during my stay ; because it is not only, to my 
thinking, one of the most charming operas ever written, 
but it is associated with a very bright period of my life. 
When I was a girl, more than half a century ago, the 
‘‘ Freischiitz ’ was first performed ‘n England at Covent 
Garden Theatre ; and 1 remember the enthusiasm it excited 
in the musical circles of the day, and in the public generally. 
Its novel effects of instrumentation, its bold discords in the 
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incantation scene, its grace and freshness of vocal passages 
at once aroused the liveliest interest; and it became “ the 
rage.” Every evening, the Overture was encored—and 
nothing was talked of but Weber and “ Der Freischiitz.” 
Its London success brought its composer the order for his 
next Opera, and he was engaged to write his ‘‘ Oberon ” 
for Covent Garden Theatre, where it was brought out 
under his own conductorship, an event which I also 
witnessed. 

The late performance of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz’”’ here was 
super-excellent as regards orchestra, choruses, and careful 
level singing in all the characters ; but the chief vocalists, 
to my taste, left much to be desired. The Agathe knew 
nothing of the art of phrasing or expression; the Max 
was poor; and the Caspar utterly lacked spirit in the 
Drinking-Song and the Triumph-Song of the first act. 

I was struck, too, by the difference between the tempi 
taken in several of the movements here and with us; for 
instance, the opening of the Overture was, the other night, 
almost slower than largo; the Laughing-Chorus lagged ; 
and the Drinking-Song was taken so slowly as to be heavy 
in the extreme, while the agitato second part of the moon- 
light aria lost all character by the tame rate at which it 
was executed. In all these pieces the slower tempo taken 
here was, I think, disadvantageous as compared with the 
one usually taken in England. It is to be supposed that 
Germany should know by tradition the exact tempo in 
which Weber wished his pieces to be performed; still, I 
prefer the one in which they are traditionally taken with 
us. On the whole, however, I was deeply grateful to have 
heard ‘‘ Der Freischiitz’’ again, and given in such gene- 
rally satisfactory style as here in Dresden. Moreover, it 
was delightful to see the perfect “ get-up ”’ of the Incan- 
tation Scene in old Covent Garden times quite equalled by 
the modern supreme scenic arrangements of the Hoftheater 
here, and even to behold my well-remembered stage-owl 
of fifty-five years ago, with undimmed glaring eyes and 
still flapping wings. Mary CowbdeEN CLARKE. 

August 15, 1879. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, Shakespeare’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s music, has 
been given at the Hoftheater in exquisitely satisfactory 
style. The fine Overture and imaginatively conceived in- 
cidental music were played to absolute perfection by the 
orchestra; the elaborate and beautiful ‘inner parts”’ of 
the compositions, and their general light and shade, with 
grand swellings-out of rich tone or delicate murmurs of 
undertone, were all rendered in a manner to make me 
behold Mendelssohn’s own face again as it used to look 
when I have seen it irradiated by pleasure at skilful per- 
formance of a great composition. I felt too as if Shake- 
speare himself would have smiled approval upon the 
charming way in which his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
was arranged for adaptation to modern scenic appoint- 
ments. For instance, during the second act a “set scene”’ 
was maintained throughout; but so ingenious were its 
stage devices (the foreground of forest-trees, diverging 
paths, and bushy thickets in dim moonlight, with Athens 
in the distance, the Acropolis, Parthenon, and colossal 
figure of Minerva, all bathed in the full effulgence of the 
moonbeans), that it served completely to give the effect of 
the various changes of spot indicated by the original text 
as those wherein, successively, Puck and the First Fairy 
meet; the entrance of Oberon and Titania, with their 
respective trains of attendant elves; the misunderstandings 
of the two pairs of human lovers; the rehearsal of the 
‘rude mechanicals’’; the transformation of Bottom (the 
Weaver) and his enamourment of the Fairy Queen; and, 
lastly, the dawning of the day, with the approach of the 
royal hunting-party arousing the sleeping couples, and 
Theseus’s bidding them repair to the nuptial temple. 
This final scene also exhibited the taste and care which 
mark all the scenic arrangements of the Dresden Hof- 
theater ; for the vast roof and columns of the temple, which 
occupied the front and centre of the stage, had a back- 
ground of mere blue sky, thereby giving the effect of a 
building on an eminence. 

A word of special praise must be given to Herr Hagen, 
who played Flute (the Bellows-mender) and impersonated 
Thisbe in the Interlude; he was admirably got up in a 


= 
Greek female costume, and acted with delightfully playfy 
humour. But, indeed, all the dramatis persone wep 
admirably represented: and the whole. pefformance wa 
worthy of Shakespeare’s poetical drama and Mendelssohn’; 
poetical music.—M. C. C. 





CARL ENGEL’S CLAVICHORDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—The remarkable ‘‘ gebundene Klavier,” the No.4 
Clavichord, of Mr. Engel, now to be seen at Messy 
Broadwood’s, described by him in your last month’s numbe 
(p. 413), presents two fresh aspects for consideration to th 
musicologist. The one leads back by the peculiarity of scale 
to an early accordance, perhaps anterior, unless entirely dy 
to mechanical conditions, to the general acceptance of oy 
major mode. It is this: supposing we start from C (although 
F has equal rights), the scale proceeds by three fifths up,G, 
D, and A, and as many down, F, BD, and ED, thus by 
seven open notes making a diatonic series, with ming 
instead of major seventh—a scale of which there is, 
survival in the Highland bagpipes. The second stopping 
produced by the half-tone tangents is measured off by 
about an eighteenth of the vibrating length of string, 4 
mean of fluctuating measures from rather more than 
sixteenth to a twentieth. This is practically the fretting 
of a lute or viol finger-board, and leans to an equal rathe 
than a larger or smaller semitone. 

The other aspect is that, by the adoption of ‘ bundfrej” 
clavichords, whereby each note had its own tangent, 
temperament became possible; and it may be that J.§ 
Bach intended to mark the great importance of this 
invention allowing a complete circle of twelve fifths, a 
much as that he had adopted equal temperament, wher, 
in 1722, he called his first collection of twenty four prelude 
and fugues ‘*Das Wohltemperirte Klavier.” Of course, 
the organ and harpsichord were capable of temperament 
at any time, but the clavichord, for many reasons, and 
these not the least that it was expressive, was the specid 
instrument for study.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kensington, August 6, 1879. A. J. Hipxins. 


FOURTHS TO OLD CHANTS. 
10 THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

S1r,—In the Rev. H. Parr’s letter upon the above subject 
contained in the June number of THE MusicaL Times, he 
states (Canon Havergal being his authority) that the chor 
6-4-3 is ‘‘ hardly a century old ”’—of course Mr. Parr means 
the 6-4-3 arising from the dominant seventh, for any musicias 
knows that instances of the 6-4-3 from the diminished 
seventh are often met with in the works of Handel an 
even Purcell; and supposing that the second inversion @ 
the dominant seventh is referred to, I should be glad toh 
permitted to say that, although I believe Handel never used 
the chord in question, I have before me several instances 
of its employment more than a.century ago. I refer to 
“Der General-Bass” by Johann David Heinichen, fist 
edition, 1711; second edition (from which I quote), 172; 
pages 153, 166, rg1, and 198, where are numerous examples 
of the 6-4-3.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Sidmouth, August 12, 1879. H. A. Harpina, B. Mus. 

P.S.—May I add that Mr. Heineken, of this tow 
(Sidmouth), has lately reprinted, for gratis distribution 
amongst those who are really interested in the matter, a 
extract from the venerable volume above referred to, wi 
contains in bar 28 a perfect 6-4-3 second inversion df 
dominant seventh ? 


—* 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

+,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friewls 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible a ter the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted, Our correspo 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without swe 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as cleanly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that maj 
occur. 

Correspondents ave informed that their names and addresses mes 
accompany all communications, 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the awthots 
therefore, will do well to retain copies, 
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Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 


hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 

6. C.—No English version of Spontini’s“‘La Vestale” has been 
published. It was performed in London in Italian. 

A. F. F.—The notation for the trumpet being always that of the C trum- 
pet, in whatever pitch the instrument may stand, the intervals of 
the D trumpet noticed by you as G and G sharp, are of course inthe 
notation F and F sharp, thus :— 


The trumpeters in Handel's time were able to produce tolerably 
correctly the two notes in question from the intermediate one, 
which 1s a natural sound on the primitive trumpet. Altenburg, in 
his “ Guide to the Heroic Musical Art of the Trumpeter and Kettle- 
Drummer,” Halle, 1795, explains how this was done. The trum- 
eters were not unfrequently very accomplished players; and they 
attained to all the greater perfection by dividing thetr labour, some 
practising more especially the lower octaves, and others the so-called 
Clarino, which extended upwards from C to E, thus :— 





and even higher. On the long trumpet in use in Handel’s time 
these sounds were obtainable with greater ease than on the present 
trumpet of the same simple construction. The rise of the pitch has 
altered the former conditions. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 











Baru.—The arrangements for the Choral Festival to be given in aid | 


ofthe Choir Benevolent Fund in this city are now completed. There 


will be a Choral Service on the morning of the 30th inst. in the Abbey | 


Church, when the sermon will be preached by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Inthe evening a Concert of Glees, Madrigals, &c., will be 
given in the Assembly Rooms. A second Choral Service will be held 
on the following day, on which occasion the Rev. Henry White, of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, will preach the sermon; in the afternoon 
another Concert will be given, so that many persons who would be 
unable to attend in the evening will have the opportunity of being pre- 
sent. We understand that many influential gentlemen and noblemen 
have already given their names as patrons and subscribers to the 
Festival, and there is every prospect of a successful meeting. Miss 
Jessie Jones, Miss Marian McKenzie, and other artists have con- 
sented to take part in the Concerts. 

Dromore, Co. Tyrone.—The members of the Choral Class gave 
their Annual Concert, on July 30, to a crowded audience. The con- 
certed pieces included “The blue bells,” Neithardt; “ Sir Knight,” 
Macirone; ‘‘ Let Erin remember,” Moore; and “ The gipsies’ tent,” 
Cooke. Miss Marshall gave an excellent rendering of Louis Diehl’s 
song, ‘My sailor love,” and Mr. Arnold’s song, ‘“‘ The desert,” 
(Emanuel) was encored. Mr. Arnold, of Enniskillen, conducted. 


Leeps.—On Sunday afternoon, the 17th ult., the Fourth Annual 
Service of Praise was held in Salem Chapel, Hunslet Lane. The 
choir was augmented on this occasion to sixty voices, and sup- 
vows by a small but efficient band. Mendelssohn’s g5th Psalm and 

hubert’s Song of Miriam were well rendered, the solos being 
eliectively sung by Miss Tetley, Miss Winkworth, Miss Willans, and 
Mr. Thompson. A selection from Dr. J. V. Roberts’s Cantata 
Jonah, viz., tenor solo, “ The Lord is righteous,” by Mr. Thomp- 
son; quartett, “‘ The Lord taketh pleasure,” by the Misses Tetley, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Rhodes; and bass solo,‘ Whither shall 1 go,” by 
Mr. D. Billington, were marked features in the programme. Miss 

inkworth sang “ Hath not God,” from Dr. Macfarren’s Joseph, very 
Mr. Burniston presided at the organ, and Mr, Toothill 
conducted. 

NEwcastLe-on-TYNE.—In addition to, and in conjunction with, the 
now established amateur choir of ladies’ voices, it is intended to form 
a Society of mixed voices for the practice of choral works of interest 
never yet heard in Newcastle. Mr. T. Albion Alderson, who has suc- 
cessfully trained the first-mentioned Society, will also have the con- 
duct of the new one; and the following works have been selected for 
the ensuing session: Bach's God’s Time is the best, Goetz’s By the 
Waters of Babylon, and Schumann's Pilgrimage of the Rose. 

Ossert.—The seventh Annual Festival of the Dewsbury District 
Choral Union was held in Trinity Church, on Saturday, the 23rd ult., 

twelve choirs of the Union numbering about 300 voices. The 
Anthem was “The Glory of the Lord” (Sir J. Goss), and Sullivan’s 
Te Deum in D was sung after the service. The organ was supple- 
mented by a small string band of fifteen performers, free accompani- 
ments for the whole service (Psalm Chants included) having been 
written by the Rev. J. A. Seaton, Honorary Choirmaster of the Union. 
Between the rehearsal in the afternoon and the service in the evening, 
the choir had tea in the National School-room, after which the Rev. 
Canon Addison, vicar of Ossett, in the name of the clergy and choirs of 
the Union, presented the Rev. J. A. Seaton with Dyce’s edition of 
akespeare’s works in nine volumes, handsomely bound in red 


Morocco, and Blunt’s “ Dictionary of Theology,” as a token of regard y 


t his services as choirmaster to the Union since its formation, and 
On the occasion of his marriage. The Rev. R. F. Grenside, Precentor 
to the Union, intoned the service, and the Rev. J. A. Seaton conducted. 





Sypney, N. S. Waces.—The musical faculty are busily preparing 
for our approaching International Exhibition. The Commissioners 
have appointed Signor Giorza as general musical director, and com- 
poser of the opening ceremonial music: his election without competi- 
tion has excited much comment and dissatisfaction amongst many of 
the local professors, a small paper warfare pro and con. being the 
result, but without affecting the proposed arrangements. As the most 
talented man would necessarily have been excluded from any competi- 
tion in order to act as judge, and a very short time has been left to 
procure any original music at all, perhaps the Commissioners have 
exercised a wise discretion in their choice. A feature inthe Exhibition 
music is to be the production of six Oratorios, one performance taking 
place monthly; to ensure a creditable rendition the organists and choir- 
masters have combined together, under the title of the “ Sacred 
Choral Association,” and by their united influence have succeeded in 
forming a chorus of upwards of 600 selected voices. The works chosen 
for performance, with their Conductors, are as follows: Creation, 
Mr. C. S. Packer; Israel in Egypt, Mr. W. Stanley; Elijah, Mr. H. 
R. McLean; Messiah, Mr. W. Stanley; St. Peter, Mr Montague 
Younger; and an original Oratorio, The Crown of Thorns, conducted 
by the composer, Mr. C. S. Packer, an esteemed and one of our most 
talented local professors. The two last will be “ first performances ” 
in the Australian Colonies, and their production is looked for with 
much interest. The Association is under the control of a committee 
of three organists and three choirmasters, Mr. W. H. Rowsell acting 
as honorary secretary. The Sydney Musical Union has recently 
performed with great success Costa's Eli and Mendelssohn’s Wai- 
purgis-Night, and have in hand Gade’s Erl-King. This Society is under 
the skilful guidance of Herr J. Kretschmann, the talented Conductor 
of the Head Quarters’ Band and the Civil Service Musical Society. 
Lieutenant G. D. Callen, the Conductor of the two last for many years, 
died suddenly last month, much regretted by a very large circle of 
friends: the choral services at the Anglican Cathedral on the Sunday 
following the announcement of his death were arranged as a mark of 








| respect to his memory, consisting of a beautiful manuscript Service in 


E flat, composed by the deceased gentleman, and closing with the 
Dead March, very finely played by the Organist, Mr. M. Younger. 

Tensy.—Mr. Thomas Armstrong gave a highly successful Concert 
at the Royal Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday evening, July 29, in aid of 
the St. Mary’s Church choir fund. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Fannie Lymn, Mr. James Buckley, and Mr. R. C. Jenkins, R.A.M., 
and the concerted music was sung by members of St. Mary’s church 
choir. Sir George Fetherston contributed a solo on the American 
organ, and pianoforte duets were played by Miss Bradstreet and Mr. 
Armstrong. Beethoven's Sonata Pathétique was well rendered by 
Mr. Armstrong, who also accompanied the vocalists with much skill 
and judgment. 

WorcestER.—The Festival in aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund is 
now definitely fixed for October 2. The members of the various 
Choirs will proceed from Bath, on the conclusion of the Festival there, 
and an afternoon service will be held in the Cathedral, when a sermon 
wiil be preached by the Rev. Henry White; in the evening a concert 
of Glees, Madrigals, &c., in which Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, and other artists will take part, will be given in the Music 
Hall. An influential list of patrons is already being formed, and it is 
hoped that the Festival will result beneficially to the Society. 


York.—On the evening of the 15th ult. a most enjoyable Concert 
was given in the large hall of the Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, being the second which has taken place since its opening. 
The vocalists engaged were Miss’ Henrietta Tomlinson, Madame 
Enriquez, Mr. Blagbro’, and Mr. Thoraton Wood, with a chorus con- 
sisting of 100 voices of the York Musical Society, conducted by Mr. R. 
S. Burton. Madame Enriquez created a very favourable impression 
by her rendering of Smart’s song “ The Lady of the Lea,” Spobr's 
“Rose, softly blooming,” and Rocket’s new song, “* Won by a rose,” 
which was encored. Miss Tomlinson, Mr. Blagbro’ and Mr. Wood 
were also highly successful, and received much applause. The chorus 
fully maintained the reputation of the Society ; and to Mr. Burton 
praise must be awarded for his exertions to make the concert so 
successful. ee sae 

OrGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. W. Fouracre to Edith Grove Con- 
gregational Church, West Brompton.—Mr. Henry A. Gaster to S. 
James’s Church, Bermondsey. 





On Tuesday, the 5th ult., at the residence of his son, Belmont 
House, Newport, Essex, Zecuarian Buck, Mus. Doc., aged 80, late 
of the Cathedral Close, Norwich, and Organist and Choirmaster at 
Norwich Cathedral for 56 years. 

On the 5th ult., James Howe t, double-bass-player, in his 68th year. 

On the 16th ult., at Paris, WILHELM SCHULTHBs, in his 63rd year. 





~OPRANO desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 
Church Choir. Nine years’ experience. Good references. 
Address, 7, East Street, W.C. 
ea REBLE.— WANTED, a good LEADING BOY, 
for the Choir of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Charing Cross. Address 
(with full particulars), Mr. F. A. Bridge, Choirmaster, 207, East India 


| Road, London, 


| 


LTO and BOYS’ VOICES WANTED. Must be 
able to read. Cathedral service. Apply by letter to A. B., 
Burlington House, Whitton, Middlesex; or at St. Mary-at-Hill 
Church, Eastcheap, E.C. 
*ENOR (SOLOIST) desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT ina Surpliced Choir, experienced in both Anglican and 
Gregorian services. Address, A. R., The Jerusalem,” Plough Court, 
Lombard Street, E.C. 
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THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES 
POINTED AND SET TO ACCOMPANYING 
CHANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the Rev. SIR H. W. BAKER, Bart., and 
WILLIAM HENRY MONK, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 


The Cheap Edition, with Vocal Score (Gregorians in unison), is now 


ready ; size, double post 16mo. 
Limp cloth, cut flush, ’and lettered = . 2s. od, 
Cloth boards, turned in, and lettered 2s. 6d. 
Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, red edges. 38. od. 


A large Imperial 8vo Edition, with accompanying harmonies for 
the Gregorian Tones, is in the Press. 

The distinctive object aimed at is to unite under the same pointing 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to introduce 
a new form of Chant, which is commended with confidence for the 
use of Parish Choirs. 

The work includes about 50 varieties of the Gregorian Chants, some 
from sources not easily accessible; and about 390 chants of the 
Anglican form, of which roo are more or less well known, the remainder 
having been composed expressly for this work by musicians of distinc- 
tion, including most of our Cathedral Organists. 

Canticles only, 6d., od., and 1s. 

Tonic Sol-fa and Plain Song Editions will be published as soon as 
possible. 

London: W. CLowzs and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RGAN RECITALS at Lancaster Hall, 133, 

Lancaster Road, near Notting Hill (not Gate) Station, every 

SATURDAY EVENING, at 8.30, by EMINENT ORGANISTS. 
Admission prices : 6d. and Is. 


N k;.. 2 CONSTANTINE (Tenor), also Solo 
Pianist and Accompanist of the Royal Albert Hall Concerts, 
For engagements, address, 10, Duke Street, Grosvenor 











and Paris. 
Square, W. 


RGANIST, of great experiance, shortly open to 
a fresh APPOINTMENT. W. F.T., 3, St. John’s Terrace, 
New Wandsworth, S.W. 











RGANIST and MUSICAL GOVERNESS. 
Lady, experie bee is open to a Sunday and Teaching altho 
ment. Address, A. R., Mr. Chapman’s, 29, Buckingham Palace Road, 
s.W W. 


PROFESSIONAL LADY can receive LADIES 
to Reside and Superintend their al Studies only, or 
give them thorough Musical Education combined with other accom- 
plishments. Pupils prepared for Concert Room or Lyric Stage, a 
Resident or Visiting Articled Pupil 1all premium) can be received. 
Musical Soirées weekly. Address, x, 36, New Bond Street. 


YAN TED, a SITUATION as TUNER and 
/ REPAIRER. Silking done, if required. Nine years’ reference. 
Address, H. Collins, 25, Lypiatt Street, Tivoli, Cheltenham. 
Want ED, a First-class PANOFORTE TUNER 

and REPAIRER. Must be from Collard’s, and thoroughly 
competent to undertake every iption of repairs (another, tuner 
kept). None br ut those whose character will bear the strictest inquiry 
need ap ply. Morland Bros., Coun ty Music Saloon, Lancaster. 


+ OOKSE LLE R, STATIONERY, and MUSIC 
WAREHOUSE. Ww ANTED, an APPRENTICE to the above, 
in-doors. Small premium required. Musical advantages. Address, 
E. Hunt, Towcester, Northamptonshire. 
RGAN PRACTICE may be had at any hour on 
the e magnificent new four-manual Concert Organ at Lancaster 
, Lancaster Road, close to Notting Hill (not Gate) Station. 
details on application. 















Hall, 13 


Ter ns an 


RGANS.—Several CHANCEL and CHAMBER 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE. Good instruments. One or 

two manuals and pedal organ; full compass; ready for immediate use. 

Easy terms of purchase, if required. Estimates for rebuilds, repairs, 

cleaning, tuning, in townor country. Henry Speechly, Camden Organ 
Factory, King's Road, St. Pancras, N.W. 


RGAN for SALE, CC to F. Open diapason, stop 
diapason, principal, flute, fifteenth, 14 octave pedal s. Gothic 
59, Boy son Road, Walworth, London, S.E. 








case. Address, Ww. 


RGAN, very Powerful, 4 metal, 2 wood stops, 
with handsome mahogany ont, gilt show pipes. Price hs 0, o1 
To be seen at 161, L rat Re smecd, Road, Brixton, S.W 
Several very 
East 





ofte rs. 
RGANS, Church and Chamber. 
superior Instruments for SALE. Apply to E. Carder, 
London Organ Works, 9, Burdett Road, Mile End, E. : 
1 JOLONCELLA, by B. Banks, for SALE; date 


After six o’clock, to E., 10, Arlington Square, Islington. 


> & W.SNELL’S IMPROVED HARMONIUMS 
~e and REED ORGANS. For tone, touch, articulation, and general 
excellence, are pronounced by the profes oye’ and public the best and 
cheapest extant. Prices, designs, &c., free, of E. & W. Snell. Works: 
King Street North, Camden Town, London, N.W. ‘Trade supplied. 





1775. 





——— ey 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO, 
ROW, EDWIN J.—(In G.)—Cantate Domino ang 


Deus misereatur. Composed specially for the Harvest Festiyal 
in Ripon Cathedral, 1879. 8vo, 8d 
LADSTONE, F. E.—(Iin F.) 
Nunc dimittis. 8vo, 6d. 
OODWIN, W. QUELLE.—The Morning Service 
(Te Deum, Jubilate, and Kyrie). 8vo, 4d. 
SP ZGG ALL. DR. CHARLES.—(In C.)—Cantate 
Domino and Deus misereatur. For Voices and Orchestra, 
8vo, 6d. 
OURS, BERTHOLD.—(In D.) Magnificat and 
Nunc dimittis. Composed for the Seventh Annual Festival of 
the London Church Choir Association. 8vo, 6d. 
\ ELCH, H. T.—The Preces and ae eee: set 
to Music for Congregational Use. OnaCard. ad. 
AYLOR, DR. JOHN.—The 78th Psalm Pointed 
and Set to Special Music for Voices and Organ. Also a Simple 
Setting, on the same principle, of Psalm civ. S8vo, 4d. 
ILES, DR. HENRY.—‘“I will lay me down in 
peace.” (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, 209.) 3d. 
AUL, A. R.—‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
Anthem. 8vo, 4d. 
AKELEY, SIR HERBERT.—Six Short 
Anthems. New and revised edition. No. 1. “O praise the 
Lord,” 1s. 6d.; No. 2. ‘*O God our refuge,” 1s.; No. 3. “ This is the 
day,” 2s.; No. 4. “O everlasting God,” 1s. 
ITS, A. G.—‘ Invocation to Faith.” Chorus for 
Female Voices. Words by Marta X. Hayes. (Novello’s 
Octavo Trios, 77.) 3d. 


Magnificat and 


FPREAKE, MRS.—*“‘ Sweet slumber, come.” Invo- 
cation, 23. 
B.—* Lead, kindly light.” 


Al MEACHAM, C. J. 
+ Sacred Song for Soprano. 2s. 
*CHROTER, MAX.—‘“O would that the wind.” 

s Song. 2s. 

—— ‘Geneviéve.” 

RIDGE. 2s. 

( AKELEY, SIR HERBERT.—‘“ The Church in 
the Isle of Man.” Words by the Lord Bishop of Sodor and 

Man. 8vo, 4d. 

"Taeneee, T. TALLIS.—* The Boats of Peel.” 
Song. Words by the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 1s. 34 

| OWCHER, E.—Marche brillante, pour le piano, 


Song. Words by S Coxe- 


1s. 6d. 
G OETZ, HERMANN.—Genrebilder. Six Pieces 
for the Pianoforte. Op. 13. 2s. 6d. 


S™ ITH, BOYTON.—Andante con moto, for Organ. 
» 2s. 





if OBERT COCKS and CO. "SL IST of CL ASSICAL 
and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS offered at greatly 
reduced prices. This list may be had gratis and postage-free on appli- 
cation at 6, New Burlington Street, London. 
] AILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Thirty years’ experience condensed here. 
stamps. 
"TBACHER and PUPIL.—Three Duets, for two 
performers on one pianefeste, arranged and fingered by GEoRGE 
sweet home;” No, 2. “ Rous- 
bells of Scotland.” 4s. each; 


By Ciro PINsvtl 


Post-free for 18 


Freperick West. No, 1. ‘ Home, 
seau’s dream;” No. 3. “The blue 
ne free at half-price. 
‘EORGE FREDERICK WEST’S QUESTIONS 
on the THEORY of MUSIC. 23rd E dition. 1s., in cloth 
1s. 6d. “ Thousands of music teachers will hail this little catechism 
with joy, because it will materially lighten the labour of teaching.”= 
Vide Weekly Times. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur 
lington Street. 


; “Now ’ Ready, 
‘THE FIFTH VOLUME of the paocespelll 
OF THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, Session 1878-79. 


Price, to Non-Members, 4s. 
London: SraNLEY Lucas, WEBER and Co., 84, New Bond Street, 
and of all Music and Booksellers, 


Now Ready, No. XXIII. 36 pp., 2 
MUSICAL OPINION AND Music TRADE 
REVIEW: 


the Musical Literature of the Month and Spe ri 
Journal for the Music Trade. Letters to J. F. Reid and Nephew, 


vertising Agents, 14, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. So 
Pitman, Order of your Bookseller. 
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NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS 
Epitep sy Dr. STAINER, 


THE VIOLIN 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price Two Shillings ; in Paper Boards, Two Shillings 
and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 


PART I. 
I. Description of the separate parts of the violin. 
II. The bow. 
Ill. The strings. 
IV. On holding the violin. 
V. Position of the left hand. 

VI. On holding the bow. 

. On bowing. 

. Explanation of signs used for bowing. 

X. The attitude of the performer. 

X. Clef, lines, spaces, and notes. 

XI. Duration of notes and rests. 

. Table of time signatures. 

. Exercises on the open strings. 

. Explanation of signs used for the fingers. 

. Exercises on different intervals. 

. Melodious exercises. 

. Exercise in different ways of bowing. 

. Sharps, flats, &c. 

<. The diatonic scales, major and minor. 

<. The chromatic scale. 

PART II. 

. The different gradations of tone. 

. Exercises in different keys. 

. Extension of the fourth finger. 

. The major and their relative minor scales in all 

the keys. 

. Exercises in expression, style, &c. 
XXVI. The appoggiatura and the turn. 

XXVII. The shake and the mordent. 

PART III. 

DIFFERENT WAYS OF BOWING. 

. The legato. 

<. The martelé. 

.. The sautillé. 

<I. The staccato. 

. The tremolo, 

. Double stops. 

. Arpeggio. 

. Pizzicato. 

APPENDIX. 

. The higher positions. 

. The second position. 

. The third position. 

<. The fourth position. 

XL. The fifth position. 

. The sixth position. 

. The seventh position. 

. Exercises in octaves. 

. Natural and artificial harmonics. 

. Exercise in different positions. 
Vocabulary of technical terms and expressions. 
List of studies, &c., recommended to advanced 

pupils. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
Now ready. 
THE STORY OF MOZART’S REQUIEM 
Carefully compiled from the best and most authentic Sources, 
By WM. POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 

This immortal work, independently of its value as a musical compo- 
sition, has great interest on account of its very remarkabie history. 
The mysterious commission given for it, the supernatural impression 
made by this on Mozart, his composition of the work under such 
pathetic circumstances, partly on his deathbed, the difficulties as to 
Its publication, the fierce controversy as to its authorship, which for 
urteen years engaged the attention of some of the most learned men 
and profound musicians of Europe, the extraordinary disappearance and 
eng concealment of the manuscripts, their ultimate discovery, the 
cult and perplexing questions as to their genuineness, the strange 
tevelations gradually made as to the secret history of the various trans- 
actions, and the doubts which, after all possible information has been 
ained, still hang over the authorship of some parts of the work; all 
things, spread over seventy or eighty years, form a story of 

Unparalleled interest in the annals of music. 
he object of the present essay is to tell this story, which is hitherto 
t little known in England; and it will form, it is hoped, an appro- 
bite companion to the various editions of the ‘“ Requiem ” published 

Messrs. Novello and Co. 
London: NoveLio, Ewer and Co, 


. 








ONG.—Composed by H.R.H. Prince Leopotp.— 
“Dir Allein,” “I sat upon the purple hill,” will be sung (by 
permission) by Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS at the HEREFORD 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Tuesday Evening, September 9. Post-free 
for 24 stamps. Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 
OW READY, as sung by Mdlle. ARNIM at Mr. 
_Kuhe'’s Musical Festival, 1879, a new edition of AULD ROBIN 
GRAY, as. originally composed by the Rev. Witu1am LegvEs in the 
year 1770. To be had of Novello, Ewer and Co., London; R. Potts 
and Co., Brighton; Forsyth Brothers, Manchester, &c. Price 1s. 


SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL 


SoLo AND CHORUS 
FROM “ISRAEL’S RETURN FROM BABYLON.” 
J. R. SCHACHNER. 


Price 4d. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
NEW PART-SONGS ror S.A.T.B. 3d. each. 
(Received and acknowledged by HER Majesty THE QUEEN.) 


ENGLAND’S GLORY 


AND 


OUR NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By WILLIAM J. YOUNG, 


Composer of Popular Part-Songs. 
Px London: NoveE.Lto, Ewsr and Co. 


Just published, price 2d., 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 


Humorous Part-Sona. 
COMPOSED BY 


GABRIEL DAVIS. 


London: Novg.io, Ewer and Co. 


OPULAR FOUR-PART SONGS BY GABRIEL 

DAVIS. 

THE KNIGHT’S RETURN ... ne ai on 

GOD SAVE THE PRINCE (14th Edition) an wt 
THE DISTANT SEA ..... a she sli = 

TO THE WOODS a ny i pee ace Sk 

HARK! ’TIS MUSIC ... ee ae a aa. a 

THE HOUR OF REST... ‘ea oe aaa 

London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 














A COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES TILLEARD. 
One Shilling. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


Third Edition.—Reduced Prices. 


Choral Songs for School & Home. 


FORTY-TWO ORIGINAL SONGS 


FOR 
ONE, TWO, OR FOUR VOICES. 
ComposgpD By ROBERT JACKSON. 


Cloth, complete, 2s. 6d.; Parts I. and II., paper cover, 1s. each; Single 
Numbers, 1d. 





From Concordia, 

“ This little book is designed for singing-classes in schools, and the 
simplicity, tunefulness, and attractiveness of the small compositions it 
contains eminently adapt it for such a purpose.” 

London: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 


TS EODORE DISTIN’S PRIZE GLEE, 

JACK HORNER (s.a.1.8.), and can be sung by a large body of 
voices. Octavo. 6d. net. 

Song, WHAT IS MY FORTUNE? (Sung by Miss José Sher- 
rington.) Words by E. Oxenford. Music by Theodore Distin. 
Price 3s. 

To be had of the Composer and Publisher, 96, Penrose Street, 
Sutherland Square, S.E.; also of Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., 
Holles Street, W., and Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. 











Price 3d. each. Octavo size. 
\ ELCOME DAWN OF SUMMER’S DAY 
(Song to May) and EVENING SONG (“So sweet good 
Two Four-part Songs for s.a.1.B., by E. M. HILL. 
London: NovsL_o, Ewsr and Co. 


‘THE FLIGHT OF SUMMER. A bright and 

spirited Part-Song, by Ferris Tozer as sung by Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir. Price 4d. London: B. Williams, 60, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.; or the Author, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 


night.”) 
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RANCIS HOWELL’S CANTATA, THE SONG 
OF THE MONTHS (New Edition, containing metronome 
marks and corrections), price 2s. 6d.; chorus parts, 4d. each. 

Recent performances : Barnstaple, Boston, Caversham (Reading), 
Ebbw Vale, Pontypool, Kilmarnock, Maidstone, Sevenoaks, Tun- 
bridge Wells, York (by 4th Dragoon Guards), and in London ‘by the 
Southwark Choral Society, Lavender Hill Choral Society, at Syden- 
ham, and now in Rehearsal by the St. George’s Glee Union, &c. 


RANCIS HOWELL’S ORATORIO, THE 
LAND OF PROMISE, price 2s. 6d. (This edition contains 
three new movements.) Chorus parts, now ready, 4d. each. Band parts 
of both these works can be hired. Also special arrangements for 
Pianoforte and Harmonium. 
London: Boosey and Co., 295, Regent Street, W. 


NEW GRACE for BANQUETS, DINNERS, 
by GeorGe Cossy. 








&c. Composed and arranged, both for mixed and male om, 
Price 2d. London: Novello, Ewer and 


NOVELLO’S 
TONIC SOL-FA SERIES, 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 


W. G. McNAUGHT. 


ANTHEMS, CHORUSES, PART-SONGS, &c. 
Nos. 1 to 104 now ready. 





MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 

... NreLS W. GapE 
MENDELSSOHN 

... NrELS W. GADE 
MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
SPouR 
MENDELSSOHN 


ATHALIE 

CHRISTUS ... 

CRUSADERS 

ELIJAH “er 

ERL-KING’S DAUGHTER 

HEAR MY PRAYER : 

HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobgesang) 

LAST JUDGMENT $5 se 

LAUDA SION (“ Praise Jehovah "eS 

LORD, HOW LONG WILT THOU 
FORGET ME agi xiii)... * 

LORELEY ... F oe 

MAY QUEEN am 

SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR 

TO THE SONS OF ART 


OCH MOON mM OnE 


MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
Sir W. S. BenneTT 

ScHUMANN 
MENDELSSOHN 


oomoeoo 


Complete lists sent free on application. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





In Two Volumes, Demy Octavo, Cloth, 
Price Six Shillings each, 


Musical Myths & Facts 


BY 
CARL ENGEL. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


A Musical Library. | Superstitions concerning Bells. 

Elsass-Lothringen. Curiosities in Musical Litera- 

Music and Ethnology. ture. 

Collections of Musical Instru- | The English Instrumentalists. 
ments. usical Fairies and their Kins- 

Musical Myths and Folk-lore. 

The Studies of our Great Com- 
posers. 


folk. 
Sacred Songs of Chrietian Sects. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


Mattheson on Handel. 
Diabolic Music. 

Royal Musicians. 

Composers and Practical Men. 


Dramatic Music of Uncivilised 
Races. 

A Short Survey of the History of 
Music. 

Chronology of the 
Music. 

The Musical Scales in use at the 
present day. 


Music and Medicine. 
Popular Stories with Musical 
Traditions. 


History of 





Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER anp CO. 





NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS 


Edited, Corrected according to the Original Scores, and ! 
Translated into English, by 


NATALIA MAcFarrReEN, Rev. J. TROUTBECK, and 
BERTHOLD Tours. 
Price 2s. 6d. each; or in scarlet cloth, 4s. 





% Paper 
AUBER. covers. 
FRA DIAVOLO. French and English s. d. 
words... os os ae ss (20 
MASANIELLO. French and English 
words... ee =e = « 3 6 
BEETHOVEN. 
FIDELIO. German and English words.. 
BELLINI. 
NORMA. Italian and English words 
LA SONNAMBULA. Italian 
English words ze & ee 
I PURITANI. Italian and English 
words .. ie ar sie oe 
DONIZETTI. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Italian 
and English words 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
English words .. 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Italian and English words... ° 
FLOTOW. 
MARTHA. German and English words 
GLUCK. 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. French and 
English words .. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. French and 
English words .. ae 
MEYERBEER. 
L’ETOILE DU NORD. Italian and 
English words 


Scarlet 
cloth, 


s. d. 
4 0 


and 


Italian and 


MOZART. 
DON GIOVANNI. Italian and English 
words *.. 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
English words .. 
DIE ZAUBERFLCETE. | “German and 

English words . 
IL SERAGLIO. German and English 
words .. ue 
ROSSINI. 
Italian and English 


Italian and 


IL BARBIERE. 
words... ° 
GUILLAUME TELL. "French and 
English words .. . ne 
VERDI. 
IL TROVATORE. Italian and English 
words... ae ee a ne 
RIGOLETTO. Italian and English words 
LA TRAVIATA. Italian and English 
words .. a o Ar 
ERNANI. Italian and English words 
WAGNER. 
TANNHEUSER. German and English 
words... 
LOHENGRIN. 
words... 
FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
English words .. 


German ‘and English 
“” German and 


WEBER. 

OBERON. Italian and English words .. 

DER FREISCHUTZ. German and 
English words .. 

PRECIOSA. German and English words 

EURYANTHE. In the Press. 


(To be continued.) 





